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Better Than a Motor-Car 



These little folk find that riding their ponies is far better exercise than motoring, and they 
are convinced that even in this Petrol Age we shall never be able to manage without our good 
: ... friend the horse. 


THE WOLVES ARE OUT 


180 MILES FOR 
SIXPENCE 

CHEAPEST RIDE IN THE 
WORLD 

A Queer Little Tale from an 
Australian Capital 

THE BUS TICKET AND THE CAR 

The cheapest motor : car ride in the 
world is from Adelaide, the capital of 
the State of South Australia, to Murray- 
ville, a little wheat-growing town in 
the State of Victoria. The journey is 
over a range of hills and across far- 
reacliing plains, iSo miles, and the fare 
for the ride is sixpence. 

How can it be done? It is a very 
curious story, sent to us by a corre¬ 
spondent in Adelaide. 

The competition between railways and 
motoring is being felt not only in 
England, but in many lands, and it is 
most keenly felt by motor services 
where the railways are owned by the 
country, for the State can make regula¬ 
tions which hamper competition. It 
can decide as to the number of buses, 
the routes,- the fares, and give its' own 
railways a better chance. The bus 
owners of Adelaide say that is what 
South Australia has done, and the cheap 
fare to Murray ville is their reply. 

■ . Into the Next State 

: Adelaide, with more than 300,000 
inhabitants including the suburbs, stands 
611 a large area and needs an extensive 
transit service. ’• Its passenger buses 
were labelled with the name of Adelaide 
and the name of the suburb to which 
the car was running, but when State 
regulations began to hamper the service 
it occurred to someone that by running 
the.service into the neighbouring State 
of Victoria it would become an inter¬ 
state enterprise, and would be ruled by 
the Commonwealth law of Australia and 
not by tlm State law of South Australia. 

Accordingly, the buses running on 
the eastern side of the city were all 
labelled afresh ” Adelaide to Murray - 
vilie, Victoria.” - . . .: . 

Every ticket used oh this bus - line 
is printed as a ticket to Murray ville. • 
Very few want to go to Murrayville; 
neither do the buses go there. Yet if 
anyone should wish to go he can, and 
he can go for sixpence, though'it.would 
cost him thirty shillings to go by train. 

Evading the Law 

What he lias to do is to. tell-the. bus 
company that he really wishes. to - go to 
Murrayville with his sixpenny • ticket, 
and they send a motor-car to the point 
where the'ordinary buses stop, and 
the car takes him on the 180 miles 
to Murrayville without any further cost. 
In this way they claim they have 
established the right to be regarded as 
an inter-State enterprise free from the 
State restrictions of South Australia. '• 

Whether it is so or not is a legal point 
for the Commonwealth court to decide. 


NTo winter passes.without news of the 
I ' ravages of wolves in various parts 
of Europe. 

The wolves have taken the. field early 
this year. - A cry of despair rings out 
of Eastern Poland, where for more than 
a month wolves have been moving in 
great packs and penetrating the villages. 
Already 'human lives have *been lost, 
herds : and flocks have been attacked, 
and at one point the ravenous animals 
have readied the railway. ’. 

Winter comes later to Spain than to 
Poland, but in the province of Santander 
wolves have already been swarming 
down from-the mountains. The pinch 
of want is felt also in Lapland, but there 
bears are the sufferers and assailants. 
Twenty-five were killed there on one day. 

So the story goes on from year to 
year, from century to century. Old 
towns extend, new towns arise, forests 
are cut down, men march into the realms 
of the wolves ; but there is always a 
wilder hinterland to which the animals 
rnay retreat, always the wooded rides of 


forbidding mountains where they may 
withdraw and renew their numbers. 
Crowded as Italy is, the Apennines 
still teem with wolves which come down 
every winter into the plains. 

With # a continent to range, strategy 
and tactics of a high order enable these 
experienced and intelligent animals, 
advancing with' stealth and courage 
.under the pressure of necessity, to make 
good their escape by speed and endur¬ 
ance into regions where they cannot be 
easily followed. ' 

Every year great numbers are killed, 
by means of all the weapons men can 
muster : against -them, - but invariably 
large stock's escape in the spring back 
to the old haunts. A _ r . . 

The survival of so ancient.ahd dreaded 
a foe of mankind would be' incredible if 
it were not true;, but we can match it 
to some extent in our own land by the 
persistence in the North of; polecat and 
marten, wild cat and Arctic hare. 
Nature lias a way of looking after those 
which nre most threatened. 


A LITTLE BIRD’S 
GOOD NEWS 

ITS PROMISE TO 
LANCASHIRE 

The Possible Beginning of a 
Great New Industry 

ARTIFICIAL COTTON 

In British Guiana a bird builds a nest 
It is a nest out of which may be spun 
the cotton that will bring back pros¬ 
perity to the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
cotton mills. The bird's nest cotton is 
actually now being grown, we are told, 
in Essex and Sussex. 

Such is the tale being told by the 
directors of the English Artificial Cotton 
Production Company. One of them saw 
the bird providing for the future of its 
unborn family eight years ago. It was 
flitting hither and thither for material 
and building with the proceeds of its 
search a nest that was just like a big 
ball of cotton. ~ 

Tlie bird was carefully watched, and 
the plant from which it was stripping 
fibre for the nest was found. Seeds and 
roots were brought to England, and were 
successfully grown on agricultural land 
that was not very valuable. 

Big Crop Expected 

The plant in Guiana was a weed. Its 
English successor has been so carefully 
cultivated that it grows plentifully to a 
height of five to seven feet, and next 
July should yield, according to hopeful 
reports, some three million pounds of 
artificial cotton. " ' ' * 

It is not fine cotton, but it is good 
enough for what the cotton industry 
calls the ” coarse count,” and, above 
all, it is cheap—no more than sixpence 
a pound. The only question is whether 
the cotton mills can and will use it. 
Weaving houses in. the Midlands and 
the North say they can. 

We hope it is true, and that all.the 
hopes of the' planters will be realised. 
If so it will be a good day for the Lanca¬ 
shire mills, and we shall wipe our hands 
on towels made from a bird's nest. 

It was a little worm which taught us 
how to make a tunnel ; it will be a 
blessing if a little bird should whisper to 
us the good news of how to bring back 
prosperity of one of our great trades. 

A WONDERFUL LAMP 

A process has been .discovered in 
Germany by which incandescent electric 
lamps can be made with a filament 
consisting of.one crystal of tungsten. 

* A new way has been found of form¬ 
ing long single crystals which can be 
mounted in the bulbs, giving the lamps 
not only much, longer life but making 
it possible to reach tremendously high 
candle-power with them. Single lamps 
of 8000 candle-power can be made 
which will burn as long as an" ordinary 
electric lamp, and in the experimental 
department lamps of 60,000 candle - 
00wer h ave bcc ri pro: 1 u cod. 
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A LITTLE HERO 
AND HIS DOG 

TWO DAYS ON THE ROCKS 

Poor Wait of the Storm and 
His Dumb Friend 

TALE WITH A HAPPY ENDING 

Many were the tales of heroism and 
endurance and peril told of the great 
gale off our coasts which swept steamer 
and schooner and yawl to destruction, 
'Of the crew of one such schooner only a 
boy survived to tell the tale. With him 
by even a greater miracle was the 
ship's dog. 

The little schooner Mary Ann of 
Runcorn, filled up with Welsh coal for 
Plymouth, put out in very dirty weather 
from Moelfre Road, Anglesey. As the 
day wore on the wind rose so violently 
that the skipper decided to turn back. 

Battered to Pieces 

When the Mary Ann put about and 
came head to wind she was worse off. 
The gale rose higher and higher; it 
blew the schooner toward the lee shore 
of the mainland. She crashed on the 
black Dulas Rocks, two miles from the 
shore. From the first there was no hope 
for the ship. 

The breaking seas battered her to 
pieces. The skipper and four of the 
crew realised quite soon that if they 
stayed death was all but certain, and 
leaped overboard. Not one has been 
saved. The boy lingered longer, and 
trembling beside him was the ship’s dog. 

"At last, in a lull of the storm, he took 
nis courage in his hands and dived into 
the heaving waters to swim to the rocks. 
He got there, and on that rocky haven 
of safety boy and dog wandered starving 
for two days. 

Unseen Signals 

John Woodier—that was the boy’s 
name—thought it all out. He was 
growing faint and exhausted for want 
of food. A little time more and, he 
would not be able even to tramp up 
and down the rocks waving a piece of 
old sailcloth to passing steamers. Not 
one of them had seen his signals. If he 
had to lie down no one would ever see 
him or search the rocks for him. 

He decided that as soon as the dawn 
of the next day came lie would swim 
ashore, taking the dog with him. He 
scrambled down to the water’s edge, he 
was just about to plunge in, when- 

The rest of the tale is happy. Pilot 
Boat No. 3 from Holyhead had received 
information that the schooner Mary Ann 
had gone ashore, and she went to in¬ 
vestigate. Other vessels had passed 
within a cable’s length of the island, and 
their crews had only breathed a sea¬ 
man's sigh for a vessel gone to pieces. 
The Pilot Boat came right up and saw 
the boy. 

A Happy Escape 

They took him off—and the dog. The 
boy was very weak, his feet bleeding 
from tramping the rocks. 

They took him aboard and put in to 
Moelfre, where they sent for a doctor, 
and at last the boy was taken to hospital. 
In a day or two he was well again and 
able to go home to his mother, a widow 
who lives in Liverpool. 

Everybody was kind to this poor waif 
of the storm. Lady Neave, whose 
husband. Sir Thomas/ owns the island 
on which he was wrecked, took him in 
her car to the hospital,, and there he 
could see the rocks from which he had 
been rescued. Had he, entered the 
strong current which runs between 
them and the mainland his fate would 
have been sealed, for the strongest 
could not swim those two miles of sea. 


I SEE ALL 

What Famous People 
Think of It 

Princess Mary 

Her Royal Highness is much inter¬ 
ested in it, and wishes to order the 
parts as they come out. 

Lord Tennyson 

A wonderful eighteenpennyworth. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
An admirable idea of great educa¬ 
tional value and extraordinary 
convenience. It strikes me-as one 
of the handiest books of reference 
I have ever come across; 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
Minister of Health 

A fascinating production. I con¬ 
gratulate you on the enterprise 
which has produced such a novel 
and delightful piece of work. 

Sir William Bragg 
President oj British Association 
I congratulate .you on a very 
charming encyclopedia, on the idea 
and its achievement. 

Dr. Cyril Norwood 
Headmaster of Harrow 
A very admirable idea, carried' out 
well. An intelligent child would 
gain a great deal of information * 
from merely looking through it. 

Sir Landon Ronald 
A marvellous book. I think' the 
idea so original and unique, and so 
wonderfully carried out, that it can 
only be spoken of in superlatives. 
Lord Mayor of London 
A fascinating book and entirely 
new. Most heartily do I wish you 
every success. - * 

Sir John Keith 
Director of the B.B.C. 

It strikes me as being singularly 
effective, likely to contribute to the 
spread of accurate knowledge. 

Lord D’Abernon 

I See All teaches me that I know 
nothing, the best of lessons. 

Sir John Martin-Harvey 

What a gigantic undertaking 1 I 

think it will be simply invaluable. 

Rt, Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 
Late Minister of Education 
My warm congratulations on the 
success . of a valuable educational 
enterprise. I wonder the experiment 
has not been tried before. 

Professor Gilbert Murray 
It rather takes my breath away. 

Mr. Philip Snowden 
A novel and very interesting scheme. 
A perusal of it affords a most 
instructive recreation. 

Dean of York 

A. brilliant idea; I have had real 
pleasure in dipping into it. - 
Sir Frederick Kenyon 
Director of the British Museum , 

It is full of curious and attractive 
matter, and would be both useful 
and instructive in any family/ 

Mr. A. A. Milne . 

I am charmed with it. Christopher 
Robin seized it at once and has 
been immersed in it. A wonderful 
production, most fascinating to all. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
One of the cleverest ideas I have 
seen in sixty years of journalism, 
and I have seen all. 

The Chief Scout 

Dear Mee ! How wonderfully at¬ 
tractive ! 


THE PRIMATE ON 
HIS THRONE 

98th ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 

The Solemn Ceremony in 
England’s Mother Cathedral 

ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON 

The 97th Archbishop of Canterbury 
has retired, full of years and honour, and 
the 98th- occupant of the throne of St. 
Augustine rules in his stead. 

Dr. Randall Davidson retired on his 
golden wedding day, eighty years old, 
after 25 years as Archbishop. Hitherto 
the Archbishops have held their posts 
till their death, and Dr. Davidson’s 
resignation would have taken him from 
the House of Lords while still his ripe 
wisdom was available for its counsels.' 

A Temporal Peerage 

So his spiritual peerage has been 
succeeded by a temporal one, and on the 
day after he ceased to be Archbishop he 
took his seat in the Upper Chamber as 
Baron Davidson of Lambeth. Happily, 
we have not to learn to call him by this 
strange new name, for he wishes to act 
as retired bishops have done and to be 
called Archbishop Davidson. 

On the evening of his last day at 
Lambeth Palace he was visited by the 
Prime Minister, who, in the presence of 
a few personal friends assembled for 
his golden wedding, presented him with a 
gift from over 15,000 well-wishers who 
had subscribed among them nearly 
£17,000 in sums ranging from £1000 to 
less than a shilling. £2000 of this is to 
be spent on a memorial at* Lambeth 
Palace ; the rest Mr. Baldwin handed 
over in a cheque as a provision for the 
remaining years of this good old man. 
American admirers also presented him 
with a draft for £2000 in a golden casket. 

The Great Bell’s Sammons 

The next morning great Bell Harry 
tolled at Canterbury Cathedral, summon- 
the Dean and Chapter to a nieeting At 
which they declared the See vacant and 
drew up a petition to the King for per¬ 
mission to elect (conge d’elire) a new 
Archbishop. 

-This petition was at once carried to the 
Sanctuary at Westminster by a person¬ 
age known as the Senior Vesturer, the 
same Mr. McClemens who performed that 
office when Dr. Davidson was elected 
25 years ago. He returned the same day 
carrying the precious conge d’ 61 ire, 
marked with an impression of the Great 
Seal, together with an official letter 
naming the King's choice for the great 
position. These documents were duly 
received next morning by the Dean ana 
Chapter, who appointed the election 
for one week later ; and on the ap¬ 
pointed day Dean and Canons dutifully 
elected the man named in the royal 
mandate, Dr. Cosmo Gordon Rang, who 
for 20 years had been Archbishop of 
York. We remember how heartily the 
Rowntree girls there sang him off with 
Auld Lang Syne. 

St. Augustine’s Chair 

Then once again a messenger was 
despatched to London carrying a certi¬ 
ficate of Dr. Lang’s election which was 
received by the Home Secretary on 
behalf of the King. Thus was the way 
duly paved to the great ceremony of 
enthronement thirteen days later in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

For the first time the ancient chair of 
St. Augustine was moved from Trinity 
Chapel to a place near the Choir, and 
there, in full view of the vast and bril¬ 
liant congregation, the enthronement 
took place, there being present not 
only all the bishops of England, but 
representatives of the Free Churches as 
well—a departure full of significance and 
good promise for the future. 


Hampstead heath 
Loses a Sentinel 

A Tree That Keats and 
Constable Knew 

Constable the painter looked on the 
Old Sentinel, the fir tree which stood a 
little apart from its fellows on the 
north-east of the Spaniards Road on 
Hampstead Heath, and he found it 
beautiful. Now it has gone, swept down 
in one of this winter’s storms, though 
it lives still in some of his water-colours. 

The painter’s brush gave to the old 
tree an immortality denied it by the 
storm, though its mortal life was a 
long and splendid one. Its seed, like 
that of its dark companions, came from 
Italy in the eighteenth century, so 
that for nearly 200 years this stranger 
within our gates had faced the blasts 
of our northern land. . 

It stood confident and strong on the 
ridge of those northern heights of 
London where the eye, following that of 
the great English landscape artist, can 
see the spire of Harrow-on-the-Hill, or, 
glancing south, can see London stretch¬ 
ing away till it is lost in the smoke. 

None who stood there can have failed 
to mark the tall tree. It left an impress 
on thememory, and the least thoughtful 
passer-by could not forget the multi¬ 
tudes of Londoners who through the 
generations had seen it grow from youth 
to its full stature, or had seen the marks 
of age appear on its branches, yet had 
known it would outlast themselves. 

Coleridge and Keats both knew it, 
and Keats, we may be sure, had he been 
with us still, would have written of the 
passing of the Old Sentinel. 

TWICE A HERO 
The Wonderful Story of 
Arthur Lovell 

Dockland was in mourning when 
Arthur Lovell’s funeral passed through 
the streets. 

Thousands looked from the windows 
of the little houses, thousands more 
from the pavements stood with bared 
heads, thousands more joined The pro¬ 
cession from All Hallows Church to Bow 
Cemetery. The coffin was on a gun 
carriage, pony carts ’ and tradesmen’s 
carts and Dockland police followed after. 
Th 6 Bishop of Stepney preached the 
funeral sermon. 

Who was this man who went to Bow 
Cemetery like a conqueror ? He was an 
ex-Service man who had stood with the 
rest on Armistice Day when the Great 
Silence fell on London. When the Two 
Minutes had gone by, and the traffic 
began again, a little girl named Rosie 
Hale ran across the road. She ran in 
front of a traction engine. Lovell dashed 
across to save her. The little girl lives ; 
her saviour was run down and died. 

He gave his life for Rosie Hale, whom 
he had never known, but Arthur Lovell 
was a man like that. The Bishop of 
Stepney, when preaching his funeral 
sermon, told a tale of him. He was a 
soldier in France, and one day during a 
gas attack he handed his own gas mask 
to a fellow soldier who had not one. 
“ Take this, mate,” said Lovell, ” I can 
run ” ; and the man who benefited by 
this self-sacrifice never saw Lovell again 
till he lay in his coffin. 


THINGS SAID 

I am in my 90th year, and I assure 
you that the world is immeasurably 
better than when I was young. 

Mr. Richard Ashe King 
Our arniaments of today could de¬ 
stroy without difficulty the armaments 
of 1913. Viscount Cecil y 

The waterlogged lands of England 
are presided over by 365 authorities, one 
for each day of the year. 

- Mr. Winston Churchill \ 
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TWO PRICES FOR 
THE SAME THING 

A NATIONAL M1SFOR1UNE 

The Neglected Friend of Ten 
Million British Homes 

HOLDING UP ELECTRICITY 

The engineer is producing a multitude 
of electrical appliances for the home, 
and fascinating things they are. We 
can now easily and conveniently cook, 
heat, light, wash, dust, scrub, sew, and 
sweep by electricity, and so reduce these 
laborious tasks to light occupations. 
Why, then, is it that the average house¬ 
hold contains so few electrical devices ? 

The answer is a simple one. It is 
that electrical current when used for 
the phrposes of ordinary domestic work 
is so dear that the householder has to 
be content with admiring domestic elec¬ 
trical machines instead of buying them. 

A Reflection on Common Sense 

The enforced neglect of electricity in 
our ten million British households is a 
national misfortune Electricity is not 
onl} r convenient but clean and healthy. 
It would make a very great difference 
to the' health of all our people, and 
especially of our millions of hard-working 
women, if electricity could be used 
freely. And when we think that this 
country possesses one of the finest coal 
supplies of the world, and that, we know 
well how to turn coal into cheap elec¬ 
tricity, the neglect of electrical devices 
becomes a reflection upon British com¬ 
mon sense. 

The ’ electricity commissioners are 
devising great super-power schemes to 
supply electricity cheaply in bulk. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
unless the householder can. be aided 
and persuaded to use electricity freely 
one of the greatest benefits of these 
schemes will be lost. It is a strange 
fact that there is only one article in the 
home which is supplied at two different 
prices, and that is electricity. 

A Waste of Millions 

Almost invariably we find the elec¬ 
trical authority, whether it be a local 
government body or an electrical com¬ 
pany, charging one price for electric 
power and another for electric light, 
although, of course, the same electricity 
is supplied for both purposes. 

In one North London area the price 
of electricity for lighting is 4|d. a unit 
and for other purposes (heating, or 
washing, or cleaning) 2d. a unit. 

How absurd this is, and how much it 
stands in the way of electrical progress ! 

To enable them to make this absurd 
difference in price for the same thing 
the electrical authorities insist on 
separate wiring and separate meters. 
The result is that to use electricity in 
the home the householder has to go to 
the great expense of separate wires, 
separate plugs, and separate meters. 
This means the waste of millions of 
pounds 1 worth of capital. 

A Very Important Point 

We wonder what would be said if a 
water company charged different prices 
for its water, making water for drinking 
one price and water for washing and 
so on another ? If a water authority 
did this it would be necessary to have 
two sets of pipes in a house and two 
meters, though the supply for both comes 
from the same reservoir. 

Let the electricity commissioners see 
to this very important point. Let us 
have one price for electricity, so that 
wc can all use it freely and make life 
clean and convenient. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the sired. 

Drop it in the Bus 


PICTURES OF THE GREAT GALE 



The fury of the waves breaking on the shore at Brighton 



A big tree blown against a house at Cardiff 


YORK DIGS UP ITS OLD, OLD STORY 


The Merchant Adventurers Hall as it was 





The garden as it was 


The garden as it is 



The mound on the left may have been the cradle of York, thrown up by the , 
Romans ; on the right is the only Roman wall known with a cornice 


One of the most interesting pieces of excavation now taking place is that of the Roman Wall 
at York, described on page 4. There has also been excavated and restored at York in the 
last few years, thanks largely to the interest of an enthusiastic lady. Dr. Maud Sellers, the 
old Merchant Adventurers Hall. We show it as it was and as it is today, a splendid example 
of what can be done if the hearts of those who care, and the minds of those who understand, 
and the pockets of those who can pay, are all brought together in Old England. 


TWO MEN’S GREAT 
JOURNEY 

TRAVELLING AMONG 
FALLING MOUNTAINS 

Country That is Still Very 
Near the Stone Age 

PAPUA AND ITS PEOPLE 

" I just had to dig the story out of 
them, for they were too modest to boast 
about what they had done/' the 
Governor of Papua told a C.N. corre¬ 
spondent in relating some of the achieve¬ 
ments of two young Government ser¬ 
vants who had lately been the first wh .te 
men to cross from' the south to the 
north coast of eastern New Guinea. 

These men are Mr. Ivan Champion, 
son of the Government Secretary in 
Papua, and a young Australian, Mr. 
Charles Karius. 

“ They made two attempts to perform 
the journey/' said Sir Hubert Murray, 

“ but on the first occasion they had to 
give up owing to the exhaustion of their 
stores, and also because they could not 
find their way across a great limestone 
ridge of mountains. They were able, 
however, on the second occasion to 
profit by their experience, and with their 
six native policemen and a few carriers 
they reached the northern ’ coast, from 
which I sent a boat to bring them home 
to Port Moresby,” 

Landslides All Round 

They told the Governor -that at one 
point in their journey, when they.were 
in a particularly isolated spot, the 
mountains seemed to be rocking round 
them like ninepins. There were land¬ 
slides all round, and rocks were drop¬ 
ping continually in unexpected places. 
The Governor consulted with Father 
Piggott, the earthquake authority in 
Sydney, who told him that these con¬ 
vulsions were apparently caused by an 
earthquake in Dutch New Guinea. 

At one point the explorers found 
themselves faced by a primitive tribe 
ready with bows to send a flight of 
arrows among them from across a stream. 
Three of the six rifles with which the 
exploring party were armed had been 
lost, but, whereas less brave men would 
have fired to repel the threatened attack, 
these men ordered their police to lower 
their rifles, and one of them waded into 
the water. holding out presents of red 
Turkey cloth. 

A Son of the Gods 

This gift and the fact that the 
tribe had already among them a light- 
skinned Papuan whom they considered - 
a son of the gods, and that they looked 
upon the explorers as having similar 
parentage, secured for them a friendly 
reception, although communication was 
only possible by signs. 

The Papuans are keen to get education, 
and unlike people in most other parts 
of the world they seem quite anxious 
to pay taxes for this purpose. The 
schools are carried on by four big 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, 
with financial help from the Government. 

Signs of Progress 

“ Considering how near the people are 
.to the Stone Age it is wonderful how 
fast they arc progressing,” said Sir 
Hubert Murray. " We have native 
clerks and mechanics in Government 
service. Besides the village constables 
who are appointed by the Government 
we ask each community, as there are 
few chiefs, to appoint a village councillor 
whose duty it is to explain to his fellows 
the aims and methods of the Govern¬ 
ment’s administration. The Port Mores¬ 
by councillor has recently suggested that 
we ought to encourage the use of savings 
banks among the natives.” 

Sir Hubert Murray is the brother of 
Professor Gilbert Murray, whose fame, 
which reaches to the ends of the Earth, 
is familiar to C.N. readers. 
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18 YEARS MASTER 
OF THE WORLD 

SEVERUS IN THE NEWS 
AGAIN 

The Little Mound Thrown Up 
in York by Caesar’s Men 

WALL UPON WALL 

When a man with no "shining intel¬ 
lectual claims to immortality, who has 
been dead 1700 years, marches three 
times in the course of a year into the 
papers, we must regard him as having 
associations of uncommon interest. 

Lucius Septimus Severiis, for 18 
years Emperor of Roine : and master erf 
the world, is that immortal man, and a 
sequence of interesting events conspires 
to keep his memory green. 

Six months ago a bronze statue de¬ 
picting him was found in Cyprus. 
Today he claims remembrance afresh 
by the discovery of a portrait bust of 
himself unearthed at Marengo. • 

The Wall at York 

But we have reason to remember 
Sever us at home. Part of the Roman 
Wall at York was built by Severus, who 
spent the last three years of his life in 
England, and died there in 211. 

Unless time and the winds of chance 
have scattered them his ashes may be 
somewhere there today, for it was in 
York, the “ other Rome ” as if was 
termed, that they raised his funeral 
pyre and gave his body.to the flames. 

A short stretch of the wall of Severus 
has lately been revealed by the patient 
excavators and scholars who are digging 
up the past of that great city as fast as 
their funds will allow. The little that 
. is found is mighty and eloquent with 
romance and suggestion, for, by the 
happiest fortune, reinforced by the 
caution Which springs from knowledge, 
the York excavators have brought _to 
light more than the papers have yet 
fully reported. Not one wall, but four 
historic walls are here to see. 

A Ditch the Romans Dug 

Hadrian's famous wall, which 
stretched across Northern England, was 
not of stone but of earth and turf, 
strengthened at intervals by forts. 
Now Hadrian made an earthen wall 
at York, and that wall has been found. 
Quite by chance the diggersfound a ditch 
which the Romans first dug, a defensive 
moat to keep out Britons and Piets. 

With the earth so excavated they 
built a rampart, and on that erected a 
wooden stockade. The ditch, the ram¬ 
part, and the holes into wEich the posts 
of the stockade fitted, with some 
remnants of wood, are in sight today. 

Before our eyes is tlie little mound of 
earth thrown up by the Romans, pro¬ 
bably the very beginning of York ; and 
close by is a piece of - the Roman wall, 
with the only example known of a Roman 
cornice. We show the mound and the 
cornice on page 3: 

Hadrian died in 118 a.d., and Severus, 
coming to Britain in 208, converted the 
earthen defence into one of stone. 
While following Hadrian's line he did 
not build on it'; he raised his massive 
wall parallel to it, and built a city 
within its shelter. 

A Forgotten Wonder 

Titus, who died in the year 70 a.d., 
destroyed Jerusalem ; York, so far as 
can be traced, was the first city the 
Romans built after the Holy City’s fall, 
as Britain was the only country con¬ 
quered by Rome in the first century 
after Christianity. York was then their 
new Jerusalem, as our York excavators 
like to say, built in England’s green and 
pleasant land. 

Severus .died, the Roman Empire 
died, recollection of Roman days and 
deeds in-Britain passed away. The wall 
of Severus at York, with the wall which 
Hadrian had madej became overgrown 
with weeds and covered with soil. A 
wonder was buried and forgotten. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
MESSAGE 

A POET TALKS TO HIS 
SCHOOL 

The Real Life of a Nation and 
the Real Rewards of Life 

ENCOURAGING GOOD THINGS 

One of our great poets, John Masefield, has 
been talking to the boys of his old school 
in the beautiful town of Warwick. This is 
what he said. 

School prizes, the rewards of hard 
work and special aptitude, fairly worked 
for and fairly won, are early successes^ 
which will be sweeter than the successes 
of later, life/ . 

But although the spirit of competition 
and contest to stimulate and reward 
effort have the approval of the world, 
there are . some * who cannot work in 
contest with their fellows, the minority 
of artists who will only work for tlie 
love of the thing, or with others in order 
to create something more beautiful and 
more splendid than the individual can 
possibly create. 

The real life of a nation is not to be 
weighed by its factories, its industries, 
or by its battleships or bayonets, but 
by the firmness of its protest against 
whatever is dead in tlie human spirit. 
We know, we who care for the arts, 
what the soul of England is at its highest, 
and we wonder at the things that 
obscure that beautifu} souk 

In at the Beginning 

I wonder whether this community 
here might not make its contribution 
to the real life of the land by producing 
every year, if that might be, a work not 1 
of any dead Greek or German, no matter 
how immortal, but of some living 
English musician or poet, of whom there 
must always be several feeling that their 
generation has no need of them, feeling 
like Keats that their names are writ 
in water, or condemned like Francis 
Thompson to sell matches in the Strand. 

In this land of fox-hunting, we like 
to be in at the death, but may we not be 
in at the beginning of some Warwick 
opera or play to which the thinkers 
and the passionate seekers for the soul 
of England (those, to whom the final 
verdict must always come) will return 
year after year for refreshment and 
delight, knowing that nothing so good 
will be seen for another year ? 

Continued from the previous column 

More than a thousand years after 
the death of Severus the Normans came, 
and they in turn fortified York and 
made their own surrounding wall. 
Knowing nothing of Severus and his 
work, they, like Hadrian, made a new 
rampart of earth and wood, ignorant of 
the fact that- a wall of stone lay buried 
just beneath them. 

Eventually the builders of the Middle 
Ages made a final Avail, the stately bul¬ 
warks of stone which still surround the 
old city, perfect yet, a masterpiece of 
beauty of its kind. . 

It was while the Marengo portrait of 
Severus was being brought to light that 
a party of C.N. friends stood in York, 
with Sir. Arnold Rowntree and Air. 
.Angelo Raiiie, to see his wall,, flanked 
by Hadrian's wall of earth, the little 
mound thrown up by Caesar’s men and 
the greater mound of the conqueror's, 
men, as well - as the glorious walls still 
standing in their pride, as they stood in 
the medieval world. Nowhere in the 
world can there be seen four more 
stirring chapters of national history, 
1700 years of craftsmanship inscribed 
upon the earth in high and low relief. 

Severus was not among the greatest 
of Caesars, but he is fated to be among 
those we best remember. We cannot 
keep him out of the news, and we shall 
hear much more of him when our York 
friends secure funds enough to expose 
more of the work that bears his name, 
now hidden beneath the earth of their 
great city. ' Pictures on page 3 


. The Starlings 
Come to Town 

By Our Natural Historian 

There may not seem at first sight any 
relation between The work of . a game- 
preserver in the heart of the country 
and the flights of myriads of starlings 
in the heart of London. There is such 
a connection ; we are seeing the out¬ 
come of cause and effect. 

Once again London has been taken 
possession of by countless thousands of 
starlings. They forage in the suburbs 
and farther afield by day and troop 
into town to sleep by night. As we 
walk through St. Paul's Churchyard 
in the evening, above the roar and hum 
of the traffic there is a chorus of liquid 
whistles, piping shrieks, and indescrib¬ 
able chuckles, all advertising the fact 
that the roof and cornices of Wren’s 
old building are alive with little speckled 
aliens, jostling the flurried pigeons from 
the ipositions the larger birds have-in¬ 
herited from generations of ancestors. 

A Wonder and a Delight 

Similar swarms nightly take up their 
stations on Somerset House, the National 
Gallery, the Temple, and elsewhere. 
They arrive from various quarters, batch 
joining batch, and manoeuvre together 
in mass formation, a wonder and a 
delight to see. London welcomes them 
where they are, but they must do their 
best to avoid hospitals. 

A few years ago drastic measures had 
to be taken against them at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital, where the uproarious 
clamour of the birds prevented patients 
from sleeping. Here there -was no 
alternative to a forcible eviction, and 
the governors were driven to use smoke 
rockets. The firing of these was effec¬ 
tual, and watchers say that the starlings 
now in tlie Temple are those which left 
Bart.’s in disgust and disgrace. 

A Great Migration 1 

That would be hard to verify. It is 
believed that England is a happy 
hunting-ground for winter starlings 
which, taking part in a great east-to- 
west migration, fly from Siberia to our 
shores, at the same time that many of 
ours are leaving to winter in Ireland or 
flying south to follow the Sun in Europe, 
or across the Mediterranean into Africa. 

So it may be that some of the half¬ 
songs we hear around the dome of St. 
.Paul's, are from the throats of little 
Bolsheviks, or from the grandchildren 
of birds once subjects of the Tsar. He 
is dead in a melancholy grave, and they, 
if they do come from Siberia, fly over 
it, as they come to a freer land where 
he was once welcome. 

Blessing and Menace 

But, from wherever they come, we 
have too many starlings. Next to 
sparrows, they must be the most nume¬ 
rous birds in England. Natural checks 
on their increase have been destroyed. 
Gamekeepers and their masters, mindful 
only of the chicks of pheasants and 
partridges, have shot down those splen¬ 
did guardians of the air which Nature 
designed to prevent overcrowding. 
Starlings are a blessing to us in spring 
and early summer, when, in order to 
feed their own young, they thin out 
our insect pests, and in time of stress 
they carry off unfledged sparrows to 
nourish gaping baby, starlings. But 
later they are a menace to the fruit- 
farmer's prosperity, descending like 
locusts on his orchards. 

At present they are one of the sights 
of London, merry, harmless, and pic¬ 
turesque, a living compliment to the 
generous hospitality with which Lon¬ 
doners greet all such wild comers. 
The man who shakes his fist at them is 
the farmer come to town. He knows 
their record better than we. E. A. B. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

. Mah-ren-go 
Mahs-kahn-ye 
. Seh-vee-rus 
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U MUSIC AT .THE 

CENTRAL HALL-s 

THE CHILDREN’S 
CONCERTS 

An Hour With the World’s 
Great Melody-Maker 

SCHUBERT 

The Children's Concerts at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, continue to be a very 
great success, and it is a great delight to all 
who love good music to see the crowded hall 
on Saturday mornings. '*■ 

Our Music Correspondent has been again, 
and writes these notes- 

It is a hundred years since Franz 
Schubert, the son of a poor schoolmaster, 
died in Vienna, leaving to the world a 
priceless treasure of over 600 songs, 
besides many other lovely compositions. 
Since then they have been sung and 
played by countless numbers of 
musicians. 

As each year has passed more and 
more people have heard this lovely 
music, until today, in most civilised 
countries, it is difficult to find a com¬ 
position of his that is not known. As 
time goes on even more people will 
learn to love his music. What a 
wonderful thought that is, a legacy of 
beautiful sound indeed ! . 

An All-Schubert Programme 

At the Children's* Orchestral Concerts 
in the CentraTHall at Westminster Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent and his orchestra 
gave an All-Schubert programme in 
honour of the centenary. When it 
was over you felt that you had really 
got to know something of the workings 
of this great composer’s mind. 

Schubert was such a simple, jolly fellow 
that everybody loved him, and he was 
so young when he died, only 32. . Was 
it because the Central Hall was packed 
to overflowing with young and happy 
faces that you seemed to feel that this 
youthful Schubert was alive, and with us 
still ? It may have been so ; you could 
picture him with his viola, his father 
with the cello, and the brothers Ignaz 
and Ferdinand playing the fiddles, 
when the London String Quartette 
played that lovely movement. 

So Many Exciting Things 

If you closed your eyes you could 
imagine it all much better. You can 
usually hear music better with your eyes 
shut. But at an orchestral concert so 
many exciting things happen to drums, 
flutes, and fiddles th{it it is difficult not to 
look as well as listen for what is coming. 

There was a dear little song about a 
hedge rose which Madame Moulton 
sang so charmingly, and what could be 
more beautiful than the setting of the 
Twenty - Third Psalm which Schubert 
wrote in his twenty-third year ? What 
perfect melodies it contains. 

We all knew the military march that 
was played at the end, sending us all 
stamping homeward, our heads full of 
Schubertian tunes and our hands 
clasping tlie programme neatly folded 
in the most charming covers some of us 
have ever seen. They were designed 
for these - concerts by Hilda Co wham. 
We were given a nice big picture of 
Schubert too. • 


THE RADIO CIRCLE COT 

Six years ago a young listener to the 
Birmingham Broadcasting Station sug¬ 
gested a listener’s club for children, and 
the Radio Circle was born. 

Two. years ago someone suggested 
that profit on the sale of Radio Circle 
badges should be given to the hospitals. 
Then someone went farther ,and sug¬ 
gested the saving of tinfoil for the same 
purpose. So a fund began, and this' has 
now reached /1000, enough to endow a 
cot at Birmingham Children's Hospital. 

. The.saving of tinfoil f alone has raised 
^170 toward the. £ loop. 


Marengo . . y . 

Mascagni . . . . 

Severus . . . . 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



PEACE AMONG THE 
SHEIKS 

A Little League in the Holy Land 
BRITISH OFFICER’S VICTORY 

A notable victory for peace has been 
accomplished among the great Bedouin 
tribes in Syria and Trans-Jordania. 

These tribes have given great trouble 
in the past to the French and British 
Governments which seek to rule them 
through the Mandate of the League. 
They have made endless , raids into 
each other's territory in the pursuit of 
hereditary feuds. Now at last 15 great 
sheiks, heads of the most important 
of the tribes, have held a three-days 
conference at Irbid, among the moun¬ 
tains some 20 miles south-east of the 
Sea of Galilee. There they have agreed 
to cancel all outstanding claims among 
them for blood money and other in¬ 
demnities, and to live henceforth at 
peace with one another. 

The conference was held at Govern¬ 
ment House under the direction of the 
Emir Schekhib, a cousin of the ruling 
Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordania, and 
therefore also of King Feisal of Iraq. 

Much of the work of bringing them 
together has been done by a young 
British officer on the staff of our Resident 
at Amman, the Trans-Jordania capital. 

MUCH ADO AND 
NOTHING FOUND 
Clever Master Reynard 

A clever old fox beat the Quorn 
hounds the other day. 

It led the way into the streets of 
Melton Mowbray, and the sounding of 
the huntsman’s horn brought "the people 
from their luncheon tables. 

For about an hour the Hunt searched 
gardens, fowl roosts, and garages for 
Master Reynard, and then went home. 
When all was over Reynard crept quietly 
out of a garden hedge and went back to 
the place whence he came. 


A GREAT JOURNALIST 
Boy Who Wrote a Dictionary 

A great London journalist has just 
died whose first book was written when 
he was only 14. 

He was Dr. Harold Williams, Director 
of the Foreign Department of The 
Times, and the book was a dictionary of 
the language of a South Sea island. 

Dr. Williams was born in New' Zealand, 
in a parsonage overlooking a busy har¬ 
bour. Nearly all his younger brothers 
sailed away on strange adventures in 
the ships they used to watch going in 
and out of the harbour. 

Harold himself was a bookworm, and 
fond of languages, and when he was 14 
he went to stay for a holiday with the 
missionary on a Pacific island.* The 
missionary could make nothing of the 
language of the islanders, and it was 
Harold who mastered it for him. 

It is said that when he was 19 he 
knew 19 languages, and no one can 
guess how many he knew when he died. 

It must be a great consolation to the 
friends of Mr. Williams to read this 
four-line tribute to him in The Times, 
signed Maurice Baring. 

Upon the bread and salt of Russia fed, 

H is heart with her high sorrow soared and bled. 
He kept the bitter bread and gave away 
The shining salt to all who came his way. 


A NEW BOX 

How a Bunch of Grapes Came 
to London 

More than half a ton of grapes came 
the other day from Cavaillon to Covent 
Garden in a'new kind of box which is 
going to make it much easier to transport 
fruit to this country from abroad. 

The load of grapes was packed in a 
container made of a strongly reinforced 
wooden box in which were a number of 
slits for ventilation. Inside this box 
the small cases in which grapes of this 
kind are usually packed were placed, so 
that during the whole of the journey the 
actual fruit cases were never touched. 


SEA TRIUMPHANT 
A Doomed Village Fast 
Disappearing 

The little Scottish town of Eye¬ 
mouth (which we should call a village), 
six or seven miles north of Berwick, 
is slowly being engulfed by the sea. 

It stands where the River Eye, 
emptying itself into Eyemouth Bay, 
is met by the tremendous force of the 
high tides as they sweep up the narrow¬ 
ing estuary. The battered breakwater 
and derelict sea-wrall are no longer able 
to protect the town from the tem¬ 
pestuous onsweep. 

Many of the fishermen’s cottages 
have already been swept away. The 
sea-wall was built over 20 years ago, 
and each year a portion collapses. It 
would cost ^10,000 to renew it, the 
Town Clerk says, and the town cannot 
afford to do it. 

And so the town seems to be doomed. 


A NOBEL PRIZEWINNER WHO 
LOVES HER HOME 

As the C.N. mentioned last w r eek, a 
gracious lady, Madame Sigrid Undset, 
has been awarded the Nobel Prize for a 
tale she has written about medieval life 
in Norway. 

When people heard the news and. 
went to her to talk about it she said 
she had no time for chatter as she was 
going to put her children to bed. She 
began life as a typist, but longed for a 
home, and when she obtained one she 
confined her novel-writing to the early 
morning and late evening. 

Though her books have reached a sale 
of half a million, and the prize story has 
been translated into most European 
languages, she declares that her happi¬ 
ness is in her home and her children, and 
she finds domestic work entrancing. 

She has a marionette theatre, for 
which she writes plays, but no doubt 
her children get a full share of enjoy¬ 
ment out of that. 


FREEDOM OF THE TREES 
A Magna Carta of the Parks 

When the C.N. learned that a new 
Bailiff of the London Parks was to be 
appointed it expressed the hope that he 
would begin his duties by sparing the 
trees from the notice boards that are 
nailed on them. Once or twice xvc have 
regretted this habit in our beautiful 
St. James’s Park. 

The new Bailiff is Mr. F. E. Carter > 
and he loves our trees, of which he is 
in control. He has rung up to tell the 
C.N. that he is entirely at one with it 
in its views about the boards which 
deface the trees, and he has gone beyond 
this, for he has taken all the notice 
boards down . No more are tree-lovers 
hurt by the spoiling of the lovely trunks, 
for we have a bailiff with a heart and 
soul, and he loves the parks that are 
the admiration of all London Town and 
the envy of all Americans. 

In Hyde Park and Richmond Park, 
in the Green Park and St. James’s Park, 
and especially in Kensington Gardens 
where Peter Pan abides, there is great 
rejoicing in this new Freedom of the 
Trees. Not a notice board is nailed on 
one of them. Mr. Carter has given our 
trees their full liberty and glory. It is 
their Magna Carta. 


In the Auction Rooms 


The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


Kelmscott edition of Chaucer . £4000 


Kipling's Schoolboy Lyrics . 
A silver goblet .... 
George 11 silver kettle . . 

A letter by Thackeray . . 

An Adam bookcase . . . 

Flemish tapestry panel . 
George I silver fiovvl . . . 

William and Mary chair . . 

Painting by Albert Diirer . 
George 11 cake basket . . 

A Chelsea china group . . 

An ivory tankard . . , 

A teapot lSl l .... 


£1150 

£850 

£724 

£450 

£390 

£340 

£300 

£290 

£250 

£223 

£210 

£193 

£82 
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The Last Cruel People 
Left 

|_Iere is another scene from the 
1 1 life of the stag-hunters in 
the West Country. 

The kind, panting and des¬ 
perate at the end of a long chase, 
takes to the water, and holds the 
hounds at hay. For an hour and a 
quarter it i v mains there, the gallant 
sportsmen of the hunt foiling all 
its attempts to escape, till at last 
it rolls over in shallow water and 
is torn to pieces . 

What a sight for men ! Last 
season a stag was butchered 
in sight of a party of children. 
What a sight for them ! What 
a sight all these things are for 
man, woman, or child who has 
not a heart of stone ! 

A defender of the stag hunt 
has protested that he and his 
kind are not bloodthirsty. You 
will find nowhere, he says, more 
humane people than hunters. 
And you will find nowhere, a 
.pickpocket may as well tell you, 
more honourable people than 
pickpockets. The fact is that it 
is nonsense to tallc of hunters' 

- being kind. The stag-hunter, 
like the pickpocket, may be a 
model husband and a kind father, 
but where stags are concerned his 
humanity is left at home. He 
has none to spare for these dumb 
creatures. 

Even if it were true, as the 
Master of a Hunt declares, that 
farmers might be tempted to 
shoot the deer of Exmoor, this 
would be no excuse for the 
brutality and cruelty of the stag- 
hunter's holiday. - 

In this country savage cruelty 
is supposed to be dead. We boast 
of our kindness to animals ; 
we rejoice that the righteous 
man considereth the beast. But 
there are still a few people among 
us whose hearts are untouched 
by the piteous sight of a suffering 
animal, who delight in the ex¬ 
citement of a hunt to the death, 
whose compassion is not called 
forth even by the sight of torture. 

What is the justification for 
torturing wild animals for plea¬ 
sure ? \Ve note' that Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts says that when -he 
first raised the question of an 
appeal to Parliament he was told 
there was not sufficient public 
opinion behind him. We do not 
think so, for the whole body of 
humane feeling in. the'country 
is with him, and against the 
cowardly spirit which sets a pack 
of hounds against a helpless stag. 

The final question the C.N. 
would put to any man or woman 
is this : Are you a supporter of 
giving pain or taking life for 
amusement? It is the coming 
'^generation for which the C.N. 
is most concerned. We hope 
it will see' the end of all this 
butchery, and the end of these 
people, the last cruel people 
left among us. 


Human Beings 

We met a charming man the other 
day and could not be sure after 
we had gone home why we had not 
liked him in spite of all his charm. 

Then we remembered that he had 
said loftily that he had no interest in 
human beings. He liked thoughts, 
not people, and this chilled us.. 

We remembered a story told of 
Charles Sumner, a well-known Ameri¬ 
can, who, when asked by Mrs. Ward 
Howe to come to her house to meet 
a most interesting . actor, replied: 
“ The truth is, I have got ' beyond 
taking an interest in individuals.” • 
Mrs. Howe did not make any replyi 
but she. wrote in her diary: 

Charles Sumner has got beyond 
taking an interest in individuals. 
God Almighty has not got so far. 

. © • * • • ' 

A Little Memory 
charming story about Ellen Terry 
came our way tlie other day. ; 
When she was quite an old lady, 
uncertain- in memory } she was taken 
by an admiring friend to see an old 
castle , with a moat* on* which were 
some very famous swans. When 
they arrived the -swans were absent, 
and Dame Ellen said, regretfully, 
“Oh, I do wish I could have seen 
just one of.them!” At that very 
moment several majestic white birds 
swam into sight. The fine face of 
Ellen Terry lit up with joy. So she 
was not to^ miss them after, all! 
She began to repeat softly : 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as/he gentle rain from heaven^ 
and so on to the end of the famous 
passage. Judge the delight of her 
escort, listening motionless* with all 
his ears to her matchless voice 
uttering those matchless words 1 

m 

The Work to be Done 

The beloved Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who endeared himself 
afresh to his countrymen by the 
tender grace of his farewells as he 
resigned his high office, made one 
regretful appeal. 

This was it. He said that 25 years 
ago many people threw themselves 
enthusiastically, into active work for 
good causes. The work is still needed, 
and is being- done by the aged; but 
their places are not being taken by 
the new generation. 

They wish good causes .well; but 
they do not throw themselves into 
active work for them. They are too 
busy with man}> interests and much 
locomotion to step into the breach 
where their fathers toiled. 

If' this is true will the young of 
today let it remain true ? We cannot 
believe they will. We believe that 
the craze for an aimless life of move¬ 
ment will pass, and the young of 
today will come to know and love the 
duties of quiet helpfulness. 


Spaces 

Give me the open spaces, 

The wide-extending hill, 

The glorious marshy places, 

And let me breathe my fill 
Of the fresh breeze of the moorland, 
And hear the curlew’s, cry, ■ 

And watch the cloud-ships sailing 
In the ever-changing sky. 

Give me the open spaces, 

For fear my mind grow small; 

Give me the wind that braces, 

Give me the lapwing’s call, 

Give me the English moorland, 

The ranging hills that roll, ~ 
And the wide ways of England 
Shall widen out my soul. 

Vera W. Murgatrovd, . 
at Bingley Grammar School 

Tjp-Cat 

ne can cover many miles in an even¬ 
ing’s dancing. By moving a foot 
at a time. - 

: . 0 • 

We hear of'two great acts of courage. 

One. candidate in' an election has 
refused to be photographed while laying 
a - brick and The 
other has refused 
to kiss anyrbabies. . 
. ‘ . 0 

Peace is not the 
mere, absence of 
- fighting*. But that 
helps. 

0 

F)igging is said to 
be a fine exer¬ 
cise. We get fined 
for most things 
nowadays. 

0 • 

A chemist says 
that the next 
war will be decided 
by chloroform. We suggest that the men 
who start it should be chloroformed first. 
0 

]\Jany people eat more than they think. 
Many could not eat less. 

□ 

W E hear of an inventor who has given 
up working on a new saxophone 
and has turned to a silent motor-cycle. 
For this relief, much thanks. 

0 '• 

A^ American journal declares the 
British Premier speaks a language 
Americans can understand. He must 
have learned it from the films. 

Pupil of Mascagni 

We like the old story which somebody 
has just been recalling of Signor 
Pietro Mascagni, who lately arrived 
in Paris to conduct one of his operas. 

It is said that he was one day 
annoyed by the way a barrel-organ 
grinder was interpreting Cavalleria 
Rusticana. Going up to him he said : 
“ My friend, you are turning it too 
quickly. Let me try.” 

The composer, seizing the handle, 
gave the man an idea of the correct 
time, and the organ-grinder, as¬ 
tonished, admitted that it was much 
more effective. " But who are you ? ” 
he asked. Mascagni explained, and 
the next day, passing the same place, 
he noticed a placard on the organ, on 
which, following the organ-grinder’s 
name, he read, “ Pupil of Mascagni.” 


Jacky of Geneva [ 

A Geneva friend of the C.N. sends us‘this 
note to show how the Geneva spirit is 
growing up. 

acky, aged eight, living at Geneva, 
has the habit of saying his 
evening prayer aloud in bed, alone. 
He has never got used to a ready¬ 
made prayer ; he makes Ijis prayers 
from his heart, talking in his own way, 
explaining things, giving thanks, re¬ 
commending things, and asking for 
what he wants. 

I yielded, the other day, to the temp¬ 
tation to listen behind the door, and 
this is what I heard Jacky say : 

Good. Jesus, I have hurt You again today, 
but I didn’t mean it, because I love You. 
Will You prevent me from talking during the 
lesson tomorrow, because I am miserable 
afterwards ? I want You to let Tommy 
come tomorrow; it would make me happy. 
Also please make Father and Mother happy. 
And, please, do bless the League of Nations 

Then and Now 

The mind of a child reflects natur¬ 
ally the thoughts, by which it is sur¬ 
rounded. - Let us -imagine a contrast 
between this child and 'another child, 
say 120 years ago. 

Then Victor Hugo.was a child. Napo¬ 
leon was rushing through Europe,~a con¬ 
queror.' Little Victor Hugo was play¬ 
ing a war game. What can we imagine 
his self-made prayer to be ? Would it 
not be : “ Jesus, make Father strong 
in battle ; give France the victory , 
bless our great Emperor ” ? 

Then the words Power, Conquest, 
Victory were in the very atmosphere ; 
now the words that shape the thoughts 
of an impressionable child are Peace 
and the League of Nations. These 
ideas are with us, taking hold of the 
general mind. When that is so the 
great work is more than half done. 

© . 

Roads of Remembrance 

Here I dwell, at the gates of Kent, 
Watching this life go by . . 

Over the roads the armies went 
Scurry the wheels of merriment. 
Laughing at such as I. 

Here I sojourn in fair content, 
Fattened and warm and dry . . 
Over the ways the armies went 
Business-men to the Continent 
Travel the purring sky. 

Ribald, grinning, with backs unbent, 
Shadows are marching by : 

Laughing lads of the regiment . . 
This is the way the armies went, 
Laughing along to die. 

G. D. Martineau, in a book of 
poems published by Methuen 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

ady Strickland has given £100,000 
tostart an English college in Malta. 

r pHE sympathy of a crowd at Loch 
Linnhe in Argyllshire the other day 
saved a stag from its hunters. 

The Birmingham Welseyans have 
turned a public-house into a cafe. 

small playing field has been 
opened near the dull streets of 
Bethnal Green. 1 

gvr the will of a hotel proprietor at 
Southend, £200 is left to “ George 
the Boots.” 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If cross roads 
lead to pleasant 
places 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE EMPIRE LOSES 
AN ISLAND 

UNDER TWO FLAGS IN 
ONE YEAR 

Union Jack Comes Down on 
a Small Atlantic Post 

THE NEIGHBOUR THAT . 
MAY NOT EXIST 

It is just about a year since the British 
Government declared a certain island 
to be British ; now the Government has 
given the island away. The Empire has 
found and lost a few square miles within 
a year. 

Before the war we sold an island, 
and many people were very angry about 
it ; but this time no one seems to be 
worrying at all. 

It is true that it is not quite certain 
that Bouvet Island was Britain’s to 
give, or that it was not already the 
property of the recipient before the gift 
was. made ; but that would not have 
made any difference in the old days 
to a really ardent Jingo Englishman. 
Times change ! 

Norway’s Challenge 

We described early in the year how 
1 he British Government leased Bouvet 
Island, in the South Atlantic, to a 
Norwegian whaling company, and how 
• the Norwegian Government challenged 
our action, saying that she had already 
given it to another party of .Norwegians.* 
The Secretary of State declared in the 
House of Commons that .the-Govern¬ 
ment claimed the islanjj as'British. : 

The island was "first discovered by 
neither a Briton nor a Norseman but by 
a Frenchman, Pierre Bouvet, who, 
however, sailed away again without 
hoisting his country’s flag there. That 
was nearly 200 years ago. A hundred 
years ago Captain Norris arrived and 
did hoist the Union Jack before sailing 
away again in his turn. 

Then, three years-ago, a Norwegian 
expedition, sent out to find fresh cen¬ 
tres for the whale catching, landed and 
proclaimed the island Norwegian. 

Britain’s Rep y 

Britain politely told Norway that 
Captain Norris and his flag had settled 
the question of sovereignty once for 
all ; Norway told Britain, just as politely, 
that one could not maintain sovereignty 
indefinitely without effective • occupa¬ 
tion, and that a lapse of a hundred 
years in occupation assuredly involved 
the lapse of‘sovereignty. Anyway, she 
added, she was there and would like 
to stay, as she proposed to erect a 
wireless meteorological station there, 
which would be of use to all the 
Southern Seas and to South America 
and South Africa too. 

Then Britain made her gesture. 
“Well, well,” she said in effect; “we 
won’t quarrel about it. Take your 
island, and good luck to your whale 
fishing and your meteorology ! ” So 
Bouvet has had the experience of being 
under two flags in one year. 

Captain Cook and Bouvet 

Thus-civilisation moves. There was 
another island in dispute,, a neighbour 
of Bouvet, named Thompson Island, 
but that could not be found. Norway 
thinks it does not exist, so she is being 
generous about it and will not press her 
claim. We can still count it in the 
Empire if we like. 

Today’s news of the island of Bouvet 
would have surprised Captain Cook, for 
he sailed hundreds of miles to seek it 
and could not find it, and thought its 
discoverer had mistaken an iceberg for 
land. Pierre Bouvet, though he did 
make a mistake, was not quite so wrong 
as that. He sailed under the flag of the 
French East India Company to claim 
the Antarctic Continent which was sup¬ 
posed to fill the South Sea. 

Opinion had come round full circle 
sirme the rinys of Columbus. He was in 


Two foxes have lately escaped the 
hunt in Derbyshire. 

The'L.M.S. has sold 12,000 copies of 
its excellent railway posters in the 
last four years. 

Headmistress as IVIayor 

The Mayor of Christchurch, Hamp¬ 
shire, is Miss Robinson, headmistress 
of Christchurch Priory Girls’ School. 

Scott’s Letters 

Three hundred letters of Sir Walter 
Scott have been offered to the Scottish 
National Library by Sir Alfred Law. 

Little Bite of Radium 

Westminster Hospital is buying one- 
fifteenth of an . ounce of radium for 
^20,000, and the Edmonton Guardians 
are spending ^6000 on half a gramme. 


danger of torture and the stake for 
declaring that there must be another 
side to the world ; now the learned held 
that unless an enormous continent, 
larger than any land mass then known, 
existed in the South the Earth could 
not retain its balance. 

Brave Bouvet sailed to seek and seize 
the land. He would reap a fortune, he 
said, by capturing natives and selling 
them as slaves, and would find a world 
of riches besides. With two little ships 
he set forth in July, 1738, and made a 
fine and determined voyage. After 18 
months of heroic endeavour, often amid 
oceans of icebergs from 200 to 300 feet 
high, he sighted land. 

Fog was thick, ice was thicker, but 
there were stark, bare cliffs unmis¬ 
takable. For twelve days he hugged the 
shore, but the ice and fog would not 
allow him to land, so he turned home 


A coachman who was 50 years i a one 
post has died leaving ^15,759. 

Part of an old Saxon cross-has been 
brought to light in the graveyard cf 
Sempringham in Lincolnshire. 

The Oldest Lady in Ireland 

Miss Katharine Plunket, believed to 
be Ireland’s oldest inhabitant, has been 
keeping her 108th birthday. 

Walking and Preaching 

In 70 years Mr. William Robinson, of 
Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts, has walked 
20,000 miles to preach 5000 sermons. 

Dinosaur’s Bone Found 

A bone of a dinosaur, the terrible 
lizard of a prehistoric age, has been 
picked up in a quarry at Ridgewood 
in Sussex. 


with his crew faint, famished, and ill. 
He believed and hoped that • he had 
found the fabled continent, not indeed 
smiling with corn and vineyards, not 
red with gold, not populous with slaves 
as he had expected, but still tlie conti¬ 
nent of tradition. 

Cook could find neither continent nor 
island, but Captain Norris, in 1825, 
landed and hoisted the British flag and 
named another speck Thompson Island, 
the island which now cannot be found. 

I Seals and penguins have always had 
I their home on Bouvet Island ; now the 
! Norwegians have gone to join them. 

The feat is worthy of the best Viking 
traditions, and we shall all wish them 
joy of their ‘frigid possession. It is not 
what Bouvet thought, but it is more 
than Cook suspected, a melancholy 
speck of land in an ice-ridden ocean 
where only the hardiest men could live. 


THE SEADROME 

WONDERFUL SCHEME 
FOR OCEAN FLIERS 

The Great Platform That 
Floats on the Rolling Waves 

A WEIGHT OF 50,000 TONS 

An aeroplane landing-stage in mid¬ 
ocean appears now to be within sight 
of becoming an accomplished fact. 

Such a stage is to be moored halfway 
between New York and Bermuda as a 
resting-place and fuelling station for an 
aeroplane service between the two places. 

If this experiment proves successful it 
is believed that a series of similar 
landing-stages can be erected enabling 
aeroplanes to make the complete transit 
of the Atlantic by easy flights. 

Since the scheme was first mentioned 
in the C.N. the most elaborate experi¬ 
ments have been made with models 
under artificial conditions reproducing 
to scale those of a hurricane in mid 
ocean ; and now the actual construction 
of a full-sized landing-stage, or sea¬ 
drome, has been begun: When that 
has been completed all that will remain 
to be done will be to tow this seadrome 
into position and anchor it on the ocean 
floor three miles below. 

Supports of the Seadrome 

The vast platform of the seadrofne, 
400 yards long and 133 yards wide, is 
to stand 611 32 huge pillars 80 feet above 
'the sea-level. These pillars in their 
turn will Stand on great iron air cham¬ 
bers, called buoyancy tanks, floating 
25 feet below sea-level. Below these, 
attached . to other columns, will be 
ballast tanks containing iron ore to keep 
the whole floating structure steady. 
It is calculated that in this way the 
landing-stage will be placed well above, 
and the buoyancy tanks well below, the 
power of the fiercest storm waves, to 
which the columns themselves will offer 
no appreciable resistance. Naturally, 
the columns must be strengthened by a 
system of cross-girders offering equally 
little resistance to the waves. 

By an enormous anchor chain, work¬ 
ing on a swivel, the seadrome with its 
columns and its tanks will be attached 
to an anchor consisting of a huge disc, 
shaped like an inverted saucer, held 
down to the sea bed by the weight of the 
three-mile column of water above it, 
calculated at approximately 50,000 tons. 

Swinging at Anchor 

The seadrome will swing at anchor 
with the wind, and will thus always 
point in the direction required by an 
aeroplane for landing and taking-off in 
windy weather. 

On either side of the running way of 
the seadrome will be buildings, including 
sleeping accommodation for passengers 
and crew as well as for the seadrome 
staff (more than 120 people in all), shops, 
stores, restaurants, and hangars for the 
aeroplanes ; and there will be petrol 
and fresh-water reservoirs in the buoy¬ 
ancy tanks below. Pictures on this page 

THE MAN WHO GOT ON 
Wh^t Six Months Work Did 

A man who six months iigo had only 
three pounds in his pocket now owns a 
160-acre farm, complete with livestock 
and other equipment, all earned by 
hard work. 

He is S. G. Dodge, till last spring a 
hotel porter in England. He emigrated 
to Canada to work on a farm, and then 
had a farm allotted to him. In place of 
wages his employer gave him six beasts, 
two horses, a plough, and a barn, and he 
bought furniture and other things with 
money he earned with his teams. 


AN AIR-STATION IN MID-ATLANTIC 



The Langley Seadrome, complete with service station and hotel 



The seadrome out of the water, showing its buoyancy chambers and the ballast tanks below 


The risks of transatlantic flying are far too great to make it a commercial success today. 
An American engineer, however, proposes to establish a series of eight floating seadromes 
to be anchored at various points in the Atlantic so that the crossing could be made in easy 
stages. Work has begun on the construction of the first seadrome, which is to be named 
after Samuel Pierpont Langley, the American pioneer of flying. See next column. 
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THE MONEY GAME 

NORMAN ANGELL’S 
INVENTION 

Learning Wisdom From a Pack 
of Picture Cards 

ECONOMICS MADE EASY 

Some of the most puzzling problems 
of life are connected with buying, and 
selling and the money we do it with. 

The nations have been learning this 
on a big scale since the war, when 
money values came toppling down and 
nobody knew how to steady them. Now 
Mr. Norman Angell has invented a 
delightfully easy way 4 of learning all 
'about it by means of a game of cards. 

It was Mr. Angell who, in The Great 
Illusion, warned an unheeding world of 
the disaster that must come from war 
to .victors and vanquished alike. His 
ideas were derided, but we know now ] 
that he knew what he was talking about. 

The Resourceful Sailor 

Now Mr. Angell tells us that the 
youngest among us may learn if he will 
the solid facts on which barter and 
exchange and currencies and banking 
are based as easily as we learn chess. 

He tells us a story of a resourceful 
sailor shipwrecked on a lonely island 
whose people *have felt no need of 
money. The sailor has nothing with 
him but two unequal lumps of gold, 
the larger of which he promptly loses. 
But by means of promises to pay them 
some day in coins minted from the 
remaining block he secures the help 
of the islanders in all sorts of industrial 
developments which bring prosperity 
to them and to him. 

In the card game to which this story 
leads up we are all islanders, with Mr. 
Angell, or a deputy whom we appoint, 
as the Sailor T Banker. The cards repre¬ 
sent the things we buy and sell, and 
counters stand for the promises of 
future coins which are our money in 
the buying and selling. 

A Wild Auction 

Then, when we have mastered and 
enjoyed Game Number One, Mr. Angell 
continues his story. The larger lump of 
gold that was lost is found, and as it 
is ten times larger than the former one 
everybody expects to be ten times as 
rich. Thereupon we turn to Game 
Number Two. 

People thought that when they had 
to go short of anything from the island 
market it was because they had not 
enough money. We go to market with 
our pockets bulging with bank notes 
only to find that, as the pockets of the 
other players bulge too, we are all 
engaged im a wild auction in which 
prices rise tenfold, and we can get no 
larger share of the goods we need. 

Game Number Three belongs to a 
still later period in the island story. 
Our Sailor-Banker has become so pros¬ 
perous that he is able to make loans to 
the islanders for the development of 
their industries, and as we play our 
cards and exchange our counters we 
make many surprising new discoveries. 

Foolish Things About Money 

We may play these games for fun, 
without worrying our heads about the 
economic lessons they teach*; but as we 
grow cleverer and cleverer at the games 
we shall learn something about money 
which will make it impossible for us to 
believe the foolish things about it which 
many people do believe. 

After playing the game we can never 
again believe that if everybody ’ could 
have twice as much money everybody 
would be twice as rich; that it is the 
foreigner’s money we want and not his 
goods; that private extravagance is 
good because it gives work ; that ex¬ 
travagance in public expenditure makes 
work; or that labour-saving machinery 
is the worker’s enemy. 

The story and game are issued in the 
form of a book called The Money Game, 
by Messrs. Dent. 


THE HAPPY LAND 

John the Second and His 
10,000 People 

Happy is the country which has no 
history and happier that which, like 
the tiny principality of Liechtenstein, 
has no army. 

For seventy years John, the Second 
has ruled over it, and has just kept his 
eightieth birthday amid the congratu¬ 
lations of his ten thousand subjects. 
He came to the throne a boy of ten, 
just ten years after Francis Joseph of 
Austria, who kept that ramshackle 
Empire together for long years but saw 
it crumble to pieces at last in the fire 
of the Great War. Liechtenstein lives 
on undisturbed, and its aged ruler enjoys 
perfect health and may well hope to 
die as he has lived, a peaceful prince. 


THE PATIENT JAPANESE 

The Japanese possess infinite patience 
and industry, and two great pieces of 
work have just been carried out by two 
of their scholars. 

The first is the fruit of 43 years’ work 
by Dr. Yuzo Tsubouchi, who has just 
completed the translation into Japanese 
of the whole of Shakespeare. The end 
of his task is to be celebrated by the 
performance of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream in Japan for the first time. It 
is not the least part of Dr. Tsubouchi’s 
triumph that it is leading to more and 
more performances of Shakespeare’s 
plays in the land of the cherry trees. 

The second piece of work is an even 
greater achievement. The Rev. Naoji 
Nagai has just finished a translation 
into Japanese of the whole of the New 
Testament from the original Greek. 
He had first of all to learn his Greek, 
via English, from an Englishman. 


PAPERING THE POTATO 

This year of grace having been a 
first-rate one for the British farmer, he 
will not be inclined to favour the new¬ 
fangled American idea of wrapping up 
his fields for the winter in brown paper. 

In the United States it is called mulch 
paper, and is spread out in rolls 300 yards 
long, like giant stair-carpets over crops 
of potatoes, celery, green beans/beets, 
carrots, and cucumbers. The results are 
said to be tremendous. 

The paper smothers weeds, it keeps 
off the rain where the rain is not wanted 
and lets it in where it will do most good, 
and it keeps the soil warm and moist. 
In short, it is like that far-famed remedy 
which always touches the spot. 

Yet the British farmer will have his 
doubts, not perhaps about the paper, 
but about the way of the climate. 

The British climate is almost as 
conservative as the British farmer, and 
it might not deal kindly with even the 
most progressive paper. 


PERILOUS PLEASURE 

In Southampton Water the schooner 
yacht Cetonia rides safely. , 

Anyone seeing her graceful lines 
would envy her owner, Lord Stalbridge. 
Only at a closer glance could one suspect 
the perils which this pretty pleasure 
craft has just survived. 

For three days she fought a gale. 
The rigging was swept away. The only 
man on board who could navigate the 
yacht was the owner, and for hours he 
was lashed to the helm while the seas 
broke over the ship from stem to stern. 

At last, as the storm abated and the 
yacht drifted helplessly toward Corunna, 
a Spanish steamer sighted her and towed 
her in. It was a terrific ending to a 
pleasure cruise. 


PETER PUCK CALLING 

How To Be Famous 

Since I began these little talks, said 
Peter Puck to the microphone, I have 
received ho less than two postcards 
and a letter. 

It is a wopderful thought that' when 
I broadcast everyone rushes to the loud¬ 
speaker and the activities of the world 
come to an end. No one chews gum 
in New York, or 
addles t’brass in 
Y o r k s hi r e, or 
shoots someone 
else in Mexico, 
or punches a cow 
on the prairies. 
Everyone is listen¬ 
ing for an uplift¬ 
ing message from Peter Puck, and the 
earnest expression on their faces must 
be very beautiful. 

One of my listeners, continued Peter 
Puck, has written to me like this: 
44 Deer Pule, Thank you for yor forks. 
They ar the perspiration of my life. 
Plees tel me how to be famous. I am 
bottom of the 3rd Form, but I want 
to be like Napoleon or Shakespeare, 
I don’t mind wich. So plees tel me.” 

That little note moved me more than 
anything I can remember—except an 
editorial boot. Today I intend to answer 
his plea in a little talk entitled How to 
be Famous. 

To begin with, we must face the 
fact that it is far more difficult to 
be famous today than it was a few 
years ago. A number of selfish people* 
have rushed in first. They sneaked off 
and found the North Pole, swam the 
Channel, and flew the Atlantic before 
we were up. There is nothing much left 
to do except to swim the Atlantic, walk 
the Channel, and climb, the North Pole. 

Other Ways Than Waking Up 

But there are many people who want 
to be famous without taking strenuous 
exercise. They say : Look at Byron. 
Everyone knows that he just woke up 
one day and found himself famous. I 
have done the same thing with no result. 
Every morning of my life I wake up, 
but no one takes any notice, and I think 
it’s a shame. 

I am afraid that in these sensation- 
loving days fame cannot be won quite 
so easily, but there are other ways. 
Has anyone painted himself red all 
over and walked up and down Bond 
Street calling himself a Petrol Pump ? 
This would certainly bring him pub¬ 
licity. Has anyone thought of wearing 
his overcoat next his skin and his vest 
outside ? Have we not lost the courage 
and initiative which made England 
famous in the days of Queen Elizabeth ? 

Sport Overcrowded 

It was once possible to achieve fame 
by playing some game superlatively 
well. Today sport is overcrowded. 
Cricketers were famous of old if they 
made a century; now they knock up 
a thousand runs and no one turns a 
hair. As for tennis champions, they are 
as common as wasps at a picnic. If 
you want to make a name in sport you 
must develop a new form of attack; 
put your tongue out at the bowler, hit 
the wicket-keeper, or chase the umpire 
round the field. 

We are a nation of sportsmen, and you 
will be acquitted if you plead that you 
did it for the sake of Brighter Cricket. 

I have said enough to show that 
you do not need genius to win fame. 
You need only audacity, and a lot 
of it! Without it you will remain at 
the bottom of the Third Form as long 
as you are at school and be a nonentity 
all your life, possibly ending up as a 
Cabinet Minister. 

May these poor words of mine help to 
save you from so deplorable a fate. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT’S 
BATTLEFIELD 

A YOUNG MAN’S GRAVE 

Where a Famous Frenchman 
Took the English King Captive 

A RESTING-PLACE AT LEWES 

English people take it for granted 
that the grave of a man killed in battle 
must lie beyond the sea in some corner 
of a foreign field. They cannot think of 
such a grave being dug in English soil. 

So it came as a shock when we heard 
that Sussex workmen came upon a war 
grave in Lewes, and it to6k us back to 
the days when war was a common thing 
in our island. The skeleton had a perfect 
set of teeth, and probably belonged to 
a young soldier who fought in the great 
Battle of Lewes in 1264. 

An Old Poet’s Cry 

We do not know whether he fought 
for Henry the Third or Earl Simon, and 
one newspaper does not even know who 
won the battle. Yet it-was a battle that 
caused a poet of those days to cry, 
” Now England breathes in the hope of 
liberty ! The English were despised like 
dogs, but now they have lifted up their 
heads and their foes are vanquished. It 
is one thing to rule according to a king’s 
duty, .another to destroy a kingdom 
by resisting the law.” 

The people looked upon Henry the 
Third as an oppressor and on Simon de 
Montfort as their champion. At first 
the barons followed Simon, but gradu¬ 
ally they fell away from him, and he 
cried, 44 Yet will 1 fight, though I and 
my sons fight alone ! ” Then London 
sent 15,000 volunteers to his standard. 
They formed the left wing at Lewes. 

Kneeling in prayer on the heights 
above Lewes they awaited the Royalist 
attack. Prince Edward, later to become 
Edward the First, charged the London¬ 
ers, broke them, and pursued them for 
four miles, butchering three thousand. 
But in the meanwhile Earl Simon had de¬ 
feated the Royalist centre and left wing 
and taken the king prisoner. Edward 
returned too late. 

Facing Impossible Odds 

Simon de Montfort used his victory 
to summon a parliament which should 
not be merely a council of barons and 
priests, but should for the first time 
number humbler folks among its 
members. Two citizens from each 
borough were to have their share in- 
governing England. * . 

Surely the Battle of Lewes in 1264 
deserves better remembrance than to be 
called a victory of king over barons, as 
one paper describes it. 

The great earl’s defeat came at 
Evesham a little more than a* year later. 
With only a handful of loyal friends he 
faced impossible odds. His friends were 
killed round him, his horse under him, 
but he refused to surrender, and fought 
on till he was struck down from behind. 
When we think of England today we 
know that the. democratic earl has 
triumphed at last. 


JERUSALEM AHEAD OF LONDON 

Jerusalem is far older than London, yet 
in one way at least it is more-up-to-date. 

It is a modern idea that no one should 
be free to make the world ugly. In old- 
fashioned London there are many 
hideous hoardings and advertisements. 
But in Jerusalem there are municipal 
laws under which the posting of bills, 
placards, and advertisements is re¬ 
stricted to moderate notice boards 
displayed, in special localities. 

We do not know what the town 
councillors of Jerusalem would do if they 
saw some of the hoardings that dis¬ 
figure the loveliest parts of our country, 
to say nothing of the petrol pumps, 
corrugated iron tea sheds, and post¬ 
card kiosks found at all our beauty spots. 
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THE SPARROW MM 

A JOLLY OLD FELLOW 
AMONG THE BIRDS 

Little Feathered Friends All 
Sitting in a Row 

FRANKIE 

A C.N. visitor to London who has been 
roaming about Hyde Park sends us this little 
story of what she saw there. 

Schools of children are very familiar, 
and we have all heard of schools of por¬ 
poises, but it was not a class of either 
that I saw in Hyde Park the other day. 

It was a class of tubby brown spar¬ 
rows, and their teacher was an old man 
with a face full of laughter wrinkles. 

The sparrows stood motionless before 
him - on their little match-stick legs, 
a row on the railings, a row on the backs 
of two chairs, a row on the edges of the 
seats, and a good many rows on the 
ground in front. It was a funny sight 
and rather a sweet one. 

When I came upon him the old man 
was holding a piece of bread between 
finger and thumb, and one by one the 
small birds flew,. took it on the wing, 
and returned almost to the same place. 
Their wings made a gentle whir in the 
autumn stillness of the park. He talked 
to me as he fed them. 

Watching the Birds Piay 

" I have always been fond of birds 
and animals/' he said. " When I was a 
boy I used to go out and study them. 
Then I would come home and study it 
up out of books. Talk about human 
beings enjoying themselves, you should 
watch the birds ! I once found the nest 
of the smallest bird in England, the 
Golden Crest, with eggs in it like tiny 
pebbles." He smiled as he thought of 
them. " You should have seen those 
birds play ! Up and down, out and in, 
hiding and seeking-^I tell you, they 
nearly laughed at each other. And then 
little Golden Crest got angry and up 
went his crest red with fury:" 

He took another piece of bread from 
his pocket. " Would you like to feed 
them ? " he asked. " They have their 
fancies, have the birds, like humans, 
and they won’t go to everybody. Look 
at this now." He slipped a piece of 
bread between his lips. The sparrows 
still stood quite still before him in their 
funny rows. " Frankie, Frankie. Come 
on, Frankie," said the bird man in a 
very soft voice. There Was a whir of 
small wings, and Frankie rose from the 
ground, flew to the bread and, poising 
on the wing, took it delicately from the 
man's mouth and flew back. 

Frankie’s Only Rival 

" There 1 " said he triumphantly. 
" There’s not another bird.in England 
will do that except Frankie. He’s my 
best bird. The only other bird that does 
that, is in Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Well, will you try now ? ” 

I took the bread. What if these little 
fluffy balls that had their fancies should 
refuse to come ? I waited. Then whir, 
whir, peck, peck ! The bread had'gone. 
I had come safely out of the ordeal and 
the bird man had adopted me. “ That's 
right," he said. " They’ll soon g$t to 
. know you. I've been feeding them for 
thirty years." 

As I went home I could not help 
thinking of the assurance that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without our 
^Heavenly Father's notice. 


A LIBRARY’S I SEE ALL 

v Long before I See All came on to 
/the bookstalls Mr. James Stewart, the 
^enterprising librarian of Bermondsey, 
had organised a splendid collection of 
' educational pictures for lending out.,to 
‘schools. The collection has now over 
12,000 items, and is. found most useful. 


• How Are the 
Mighty Fallen 

A Scene in Berlin 

The scene is a night of pouring rain 
at the doors of the Opera House in 
Berlin. The audience is thronging the 
main exit, looking ruefully at the down¬ 
pour, for according to the new order it 
is strictly forbidden to draw up the 
motor-cars to the main doors. They 
have to be parked in a side street. The 
richly-dressed audience will have to 
walk to them. 

All but one. A motor-car does draw 
up to the door. The officials all doff 
their hats and stand bareheaded as a 
stout lady gets into her car. It is Frau 
Stresemann, wife of the Foreign Minister. 

Two people look on with marked dis¬ 
taste, a tall man who presently grins 
and bears it, and a lady who, when they 
presently step out into the rain, is still 
flushed with indignation. They are the 
ex-Crown Prince and his wife, who came 
from one of the proudest royal families 
of Europe. 

It is a strange reversal of fortune’s 
wheel. We are reminded of a saying in 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's play of The 
Middleman, where the ruined manu¬ 
facturer observes bitterly that "It is 
hard to come down," and the young 
daughter of the people retorts, " But 
'it's harder to be kept down." 


THE TWO PALACES 
Something Waiting To Be Done 

A palace of all places should set us 
an example, and we much regret to 
see that there are complaints about the 
two great pleasure palaces of the people 
of north and south of the Thames. 

In a discussion on the Alexandra 
Palace at the L.C.C. the opinion was 
, expressed that the state of the palace 
buildings was a perfect disgrace. It is 
I said that there is urgent need for 
repairs to be carried out. 

Concerning the Crystal Palace, the 
C.N. has been delighted to see that 
the rusty tin roofs which have so long 
been an eyesore on the public highway 
in front of the palace have either been 
removed or have collapsed out of sight. 
This is an improvement, but there still 
remains a block of shabby buildings 
which are a disgrace to the palace and 
an objectionable sight from the road now 
that the trees have lost their leaves. 

We very much hope that the Crystal 
Palace, which was founded by those 
who love beautiful things and which 
does so much to foster the love of 
beauty and art, will see that its front 
view from the roadway is saved from 
.this reproach.. 

WAR AGAINST UGLINESS 
The Little Movement 
Everywhere 

Not long ago the C.N. showed a photo¬ 
graph of a garage where the petrol 
pumps were disguised as lighthouses. 

The other day we saw one at Bourne¬ 
mouth where the pumps were hidden 
in a shelter of solid timber with a little 
roof, like a lych gate or an old well. 
Now we hear that the National Gardens 
Guild is preparing a scheme for a 
garage garden competition, with trophies 
and awards for the best in each district. 

We have also received a photograph 
of a petrol station at Shirley near 
Birmingham which Mr. Archer, a local 
builder, has laid out entirely ■ without 
offence, planting hundreds of trees to 
preserve the rural character of the 
neighbourhood. 

• So the war on ugliness has begun. In 
future people who love England will 
make a point of stopping to fill up 
where is ; a rock-garden or a rose trellis 
or clipped box trees, and gradually the 
scrap heaps of Aunt Sallys which now 
line our roads will have to reform. 


The Pride of the 
School 

Islington Boys Have a 
Fine Idea 

Go to a boy for a good idea. The 
boys of Hungerford Road Council School 
at Islington have had an excellent one: 
they have made up their minds that a 
school is a live thing, and should have 
a birthday. 

They have done more: they have 
subscribed from their pocket-money to 
give the school a birthday present. 
They have done even more than that, 
for they have given it a present of which 
any school would be proud, nothing 
more or less than a section of a cast of 
the Parthenon Frieze. 

We hope other schools will follow. 
It is not every school that has Mr. 
Brangham for its master, with all the 
inspiration he brings into his work 
and all the love of beautiful things he 
spreads among his boys; but every 
school has its birthday opportunity, and 
now that Hungerford Road has led 
the way we hope a thousand schools 
will follow. 


STILL GOING PROUDLY 
200 Years of Fry’s 

Something much more than a record 
of mere commercial enterprise and 
achievement, it is claimed, is to be found 
in the story of the great chocolate firm 
of Fry and Sons. 

We have received a copy of the issue 
of the Works Magazine celebrating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation.of the firm. In this it is said 
(and we believe said truly) that through 
all these years the key-note has been 
long loyalties between those who owned 
the firm and those who worked for it; 
those who bought from it and those who 
sold to it. Twelve separate families have 
worked there for over a hundred years, 
several of them during the whole two 
hundred years of its existence. It is a 
wonderful record for a wonderful firm. 

The bicentenary is being celebrated by 
the removal of the factories from the 
heart of busy Bristol to the open 
meadows of Summerdale. 

The bicentenary number of the Works 
Magazine contains the full story of the 
two hundred years and is prettily illus¬ 
trated and sumptuously produced. 


WE NEVER CAN TELL WHERE. 
THINGS WILL END 

People who go to Liverpool now find 
a statue of Columbus in S eft on Park and 
an inscription saying " The Discoverer 
of America was the maker of Liverpool." 

It is quite true. Although Liverpool 
has been a port since the thirteenth 
century it was a little place of only a 
thousand souls till trade with America 
began 400 years later. Then swiftly the 
sleepy port grew into a vast city, one of 
the busiest and richest in the world. 

Columbus, son of a Genoese weaver, 
could not dream that his voyage was 
going to do this for people in England. 
But we can never tell where the things 
that we do will end. 

It is true in little things as well as big. 
There was a man in Parley who said 
" It is my own garden, and if I choose to 
let it get overgrown with weeds that is 
my business and no one else's." But to 
his surprise a magistrate told him he 
was liable to a fine of £20 for not weeding 
his half-acre. 

The weeds grew on the man’s own 
ground, but the seeds were blown into 
the gardens of other people, who objected 
to having their plants strangled. 

There are very few things in this life 
that affect one man only. We'cannot 
know where our deeds, good or bad, will 
end. We cannot be clean or unclean, 
rich or poor, happy or morose, without 
touching other lives. 


MARS NEAR THE 
EARTH 

OPPORTUNITY FOR 
OBSERVERS 
What We Should See if He 
Were as Close as the Moon 

CONTINENTS AND CLOUDS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The Planet Mars, whose rosy brilliance 
has been such a prominent feature of 
the south-east sky for weeks, will be at 
his nearest to the Earth on Saturday, 
December 15, when he will be 54,340,000 
miles away, and at his brightest. 

Mars does not come so near, nor does 
he appear so bright, as he did two 
years ago on his previous visit to our 
evening skies. Then he was 42,620,000 
miles away when at his nearest, and his 
disc appeared much larger. 

: He is, nevertheless, of supreme 
interest to astronomers just now, for 
although appearing smaller he is much 
higher m our sky and better placed for 
observation with large telescopes. 

Some idea of the apparent size of 
Mars may be gleaned from the fact that 



The relative sizes and appearance of Mars in 
1928 and in 1926 


225 discs the size that Mars appears 
could be placed in a single row, side by 
side, across the Moon’s face; so a 
telescope has 1 to magnify Mars 225 
diameters to make him look as large as 
the Moon looks to the naked eye ; most 
astronomical telescopes will do this. 

If Mars were as near to us as the 
Moon he would present a splendid 
spectacle with a sphere twice the width. 
His varied tints and the constant change 
of scene as he rotated once every 24 
hours 37 minutes on his axis would 
provide a never-ending charm, the 
various markings appearing in succes¬ 
sion on the left side of his disc, and in 
the course of a little over twelve hours, 
travelling across to the right side and 
then vanishing until they reappeared 
nearly thirteen hours later. In addition 
there would be the varying effects of the 
clouds on his surface. 

The great continental masses with 
their vast desert regions, of a pale 
orange colour, would*cover nearly half 
the disc. These continents would be 
seen to be edged and streaked with 
greenish-grey areas which would vary 
in tint with the Martian seasons ; while 
sharply-defined and permanent outlines 
would indicate coastlines bordering the 
few narrow seas that extend, generally 
east and west, round the planet’s sphere. 

Polar Regions of Mars 

These seas are comparable to the 
Mediterranean in size,- the various 
degrees of shading on them doubtless 
indicating their varying depths. 

Both north and south over the polar 
regions would be seen brilliant white 
areas of snow and ice. 'These would 
get gradually smaller as they melted 
on the hemisphere turned toward the 
Sun, where, of course, it would be 
summer. Occasionally the ice-cap would 
vanish, while at times large portions of 
snow-covered ice , would be seen to 
break off from the main mass and float 
away over the Polar Sea of Mars. 

Extending across those continents, 
generally from sea to sea, or from the 
greyish-green spots and patches on those 
continents, would be 'seen, on favour¬ 
able occasions, remarkably straight and 
narrow streaks of more or less dark 
tints. These are what were originally 
called canals, but are now generally 
regarded as belts of vegetation, varying 
from 10 to 100 miles wide. G. F. M. 
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CHAPTER 21 
Revelation 

Tt was Sunday. Evening Chapel 
* at eight o’clock Could he, get 
hold of his cousin before eight 
o’clock ? He must see him at once ; 
he must see him privately ; his 
mind would have no rest until he 
had seen him. But he had to go 
straight into tea now and sit 
through tea worrying and worrying. 
Oh, he must get hold of his cousin 
immediately afterwards. 

Thus young Hendry to himself, 
in a ferment. 

During tea he tried to signal to 
Major that he wished to speak to 
him, but he was in the thick of a 
wordy argument and apparently 
too much absorbed to notice his 
signals, and, though he made a 
rush directly they were free, his 
cousin, having passed out ahead 
with the seniors, had .disappeared 
and coujd not be found. 

Then round the wheel of torment 
began to revolve again. He must 
get hold of his,cousin. He couldn't 
wait. He couldn’t endure this awful 
suspense any longer. He hadn’t 
uttered a word. He hadn’t shown 
anything. But he imtsi .know now 
for certain one way or the other. 

A quarter to nine. They were 
out of chapel at last, and in forty 
minutes he must go up to his dormi¬ 
tory; and so must Major as he 
hadn't a study yet ; but their 
dormitories weren’t the same, so 
that was no good. Besides, they 
couldn’t talk privately in a dormi¬ 
tory. And cogitating thus, young 
Hendry resolved that at any cost 
he must force his interview now. 

Fortune favoured him. He saw 
his cousin going to the Matron, and 
following he caught him as he 
came out. He gasped, “ I must 
speak to you. Major. We’ve got 
to talk privately.” 

With his pleasant laugh Major re¬ 
plied : “ Why ? What’s all the 
hurry ? ” 

Then young Hendry took a grip 
on himself. His grave face ceased 
to work with agitation and he 
eyed his cousin steadily for a mo¬ 
ment. “ If there’s no one in the 
sickroom could we talk there ? ” 
he asked in a whisper. 

If the Matron doesn’t,catch us, 
yes,” smiled his cousin. “ But 
won't tomorrow do ? ” 

“No,:no; I can’t wait till to¬ 
morrow.” 

Major shrugged his shoulders, 
but he assented. » 

A light was burning in the sick¬ 
room, but no one was there, and 
they slipped in without any noise 
and closed the door. 

Young Hendry sat down on a 
bed. “ Please sit opposite to me, 
Major,” he said. “ I want to see 
your face while we’re talking.” 

Major smiled at the calm com¬ 
mand from one so much younger, 
but he sat down on the opposite 
bed as requested. And then in a 
cheerful undertone he uttered: 
41 Well ? ” 

“ I went for a walk with Randall 
today,” said young Hendry slowly. 
“ We walked over the course of the 
run.” 

“ Oh, did you ? ” breathed Major. 

Young Hendry looked hard at 
his cousin. “ Major,” he said, “ is 
Puggie Randall the sort of fellow 
to pull my leg ? ” 

“ I don’t know\ Why do you ask 
me ? ” was the reply. 

“ And Pinion ? ” 

“ Was Pinion with you ? ” 

“ Yes; he walked the course too. 
Major, would Randall and Pinion 
try to make a fool of me ? ” 

Major let the lids drop over his 
eyes for an instant. “ Why ? 
What’s up ? ” 

“ That’s what you've got to tell 
me. You showed me the run and 
you showed me that bridle-path 


where the boughs overarch. You 
said I had to be sure to take that ? ” 
Major nodded. “ Quite right! ” 
“ Then I came to a patch of 
ploughland, but 1 had to skirt 
that and make for three solitary 
fir trees into a gulley ? ” 

Major nodded again. 

‘‘ Then from the gulley I soon 
reached the road ? ” 

“ Well ? ” said Major indiffer¬ 
ently. 

Hendry looked him very straight 
in the face. “ That wasn’t the way 
which the others ran,” he jerked 
out. 

“ Of course it was ! ” 

“ It wasn't the way Randall 
showed me this afternoon. His was 
much longer from Pope's Corner. 
It left out the short cut of the bridle¬ 
path and gulley and it didn’t skip 
the plough.” Young Hendry 
paused. “ It went right across the 
plough, came out at last on to the 
road through a gate in the meadow.'' 

Major’s eyes wavered. “ I can't 
help that ! ” he muttered. 

“ I want to know if *1 ran the 
proper course. Major ? ” 

• “ Of course you did.” 

I don’t think I did,” flashed 
young Hendry. 

On this his cousin half-rose, but 
hesitated and sat down again, his 
smile fading. “ Now it's my turn 
to question you” he remarked. 

/ want to know something. I 
want to know what you’re* sug¬ 
gesting ? ” And he uttered this 
as one who has borne a good deal 
but finally loses patience. 

Young Hendry’s face never 
changed. “ I’m suggesting,” he 
answered, “ that you played a 
cruel trick on me, Major.” 

“ Why should I play any trick 
on you, you young idiot ? ” Major’s- 
tone was harder. His fingers 
twitched restlessly. 

“ I don’t know why. I can It 
imagine any reason. But now,” 
said young Hendry, with bitter¬ 
ness in every, accent, - “ I under¬ 
stand why you told me to start off 
full speed ! ” 

And why ? ” It was almost a 

jeer, 

V So that I’d be out of their sight 
before I took,your short cuts. And 
yoltr way, Major, was all under 
trees from Pope’s Corner. Oh, they 
hadn’t a chance of seeing how I was 
cheating.” 

“ Cheating ! Is that what you 
call it ? ” Major retorted, 

“ It was cheating. And you 
know it was. I've been calculating 
that I cut off a third of the way, 
the worst third.” 

“ Splendid ! ” ■ sneered Major. 

“ And you know this too,” 
young Hendry went on without 
flinching. “ That if I had been 
running the regular course and had 
gone off the pace that I started I 
should never have lasted.” 

“ I appear,” said Major acidly, 
“ to know a lot/ But I don’t know 
what y.ou are driving at all this 
time, Hendry.” 

“ You do! ” It was hard for 
Hendry to keep his voice lowered. 
“ I am a fraud. I didn't win the 
run. Randall won it.” 

Young Hendry’s face had lost 
its composure at last. He had to 
catch at his lips with his teeth to 
control them. His eyes were in 
torture. 

“ Oh, why did you play such a 
cruel trick on me, Major ? .Why did 
you make me a cheat ? ” His voice 
broke down miserably. 

His cousin rose. “ We must go. 
It’s bedtime,” he muttered in a thick 

voice. “ Tomorrow-” 

But young Hendry was gone, 
his head hanging. 

It was not until five o’clock on 
Monday, as soon as afternoon 
school was out, that he was able to 
get his cousin alone again. 

This delay did no harm, for it 
gave him plenty of time not only 
to get over the first staggering 
shock of his horrible personal situa¬ 


tion, but to correct his opinion of 
his cousin. That he could play 
such a joke on him had been in¬ 
credible, a crueller joke because so 
apparently purposeless. But how 
it had stung ! It wounded him 
through and through. It killed all 
feeling of friendliness for him. 

But at this stage of his smartings 
he had admitted that probably the 
other had thought him fair game,, 
and, resolving therelore to bother 
no more about Major he had forced 
liis thoughts along a pleasanter 
channel. This was that he himself 
had not been to blame and that he 
could make amends by restoring 
the Cup. Ridicule would come his 
way., that was certain, with perhaps 
a little suspicion from one or two ; 
he might drop down with a crash 
in public opinion. But all that sort 
of thing could be faced; hard 
words broke no bones, and his 
hands would be clean again. His 
honour would be clean. 

It was, then, m an easier frame 
of mind that he tackled his cousin 
this second time, starting with a 
frankness which left nothing in 
doubt and sounded extraordinary 
from junior to senior. For without 
preamble he said, “ I think you’ve 
been beastly. Major, and all your 
jabber about relations sticking to¬ 
gether was only a blind. At least, I 
think so. Someone has twice called 
me green. 1 see now what he 
meant, and 1 see what you thought. 
You thought I was a fool. You 
thought it a fine joke to make me 
believe that I’d won the Junior 
Run ! ” 

“ Finished ? ” asked Major. 

“ I’ve finished on that score; 
except to tell you straight out that 
you couldn't have played a crueller 
joke on me. Major. If you knew 
how I was feeling when I was run¬ 
ning, and when 1 found 1 was home 
first—oh, if you knew how I felt 
then and how—how I felt up to 
yesterday ”—the composed tones 
had faltered — “you would know 
what a vile joke—it was.” 

■ CHAPTER 22 
Reparation ? 

oung Hendry had ended with a 
gesture as sharp as a cry, but 
he steadied himself and waited for 
Major to speak. 

With a pinched smile Major utter¬ 
ed : “ I'm sorry.” 

“ Well, we can’t undo your part, 
but we can undo mine. I’m not 
going to tell anyone that you put 
me wrong; at any rate I won't 
make a song of it, Major. So far as 
ever I can I’ll keep your share out.” 

“ So far as you can ? ” Major 
said queerly. 

“ I kept you out yesterday. 
When Randall showed me the real 
course I almost let out that it 
wasn’t the one that I’d run. But I 
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didn’t. I said nothing then. For 
that reason.” 

“ To keep me out ? ” 

“ Yes. And because I could 
hardly believe it; and it didn’t 
seem playing the game with you to 
say a word till I’d seen you.” 

"Major kept silence. 

“ And I’m glad that I haven’t 
written home yet to tell them I 
won. For now I shan’t have to 
write and explain my mistake.” 

“ No,” uttered Major, with that 
same mirthless smile. 

“ So what I’m going to do, of 
course,” Hendry went on, “is to 
give the Cup back and tell them 
that I cheated ; that naturally I 
didn't intend to cheat, but that I 
did. When Anning asked me if I 
had done the whole course and I 
said ' Yes * I told a lie. That was 
cheating. But it won’t be cheat¬ 
ing when I have made a clean 
breast of it.” 

He uttered this so naively that 
his cousin’s unhappy smile turned 
for an instant to one of genuine 
amusement as he rejoined : “You 
didn’t cheat, Hendry. I did the 
cheating.” 

“ I know that! ” cried Hendry. 

Still a cheat is a cheat all the 
same, whether it’s intentional or 
whether it isn’t, if it swindles some¬ 
body else out of something. I’ve 
cheated Puggy Randall out of the 
Cup. But I’ll give it him back 
straight away.” 

They were pacing up and down 
between the workshops and Ar¬ 
moury. Major stooped and, picking 
up some of the gravel, he began to 
knead it aimlessly in his hand and 
let it trickle to the ground through 
his fingers. With his gaze on this 
little trickle he said: “I wouldn't.” 

Young Hendry stopped, his eyes 
hot with incredulity as they sought 
and probed for those lowered eyes 
of his cousin. “ Oh, it’s not a nice 
thing to have to do. It's a beastly 
thing to have to do,” he cried 
fiercely. “ But it is the only thing I 
can do, and I must do it. Major, 
when will the Cup be back from the 
engravers ? ” 

“ They’ve only,” said Major 
haltingly, “ had it a week.” . 

“ Well, how long do they take ? ” 

* ‘ How can I say ? ’ ’ growled Maj or. 

They had moved on again, 
Hendry twisting his head round to 
try to look his companion .full in 
the face. 

“ Will they send the Cup back in 
another week, Major ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” The pleasant 
voice had a rasp of impatience. 
“ They always take their time over 
jobs of that sort. But if I were 
you ”—Major turned how and 
looked at his cousin—“if I were 
you, youngster, and perhaps my 
advice is worth something-” 

“ It’s worth nothing to me,” 
young Hendry interposed promptly. 

Major let his eyes rest for a 
moment on his companion and was 
silent. 

“ Now, listen,” he uttered at 
last. “ Do be sensible, Hendry. 
We don’t know for certain when the 
Cup will be back. But wait until it 
comes back and then take it 
straight off to Anning and tell him 
about your mistake.” 

“It will be engraved then 1 ” 

“ Of course,” Major answered. 
“ But that doesn't matter. We can 
easily get the name altered.” 

Young Hendry's face had fallen ; 
now it set itself firmly. “ If that’s 
all your idea,” he retorted, “I 
think nothing of it. . I don’t care 
when the Cup is returned, but 
I'm not going to wait any longer 
before owning up. I’m going to get 
it all off my chest today.” 

“ You’re sure you are ? ” Major 
said queerly. 

“ I’m sure I am.” 

“ You won't do as I tell you ? ” 

“ The Cup must wait, but I 
won’t wait to put myself straight.” 

On this young Hendry was turn¬ 
ing, as though there and then to 
rush off to Anning or Randall and 
unload his trouble. But his cousin 
caught at his wrist and held him 
back fiercely. 

“ You young fool,” he breathed, 
“ the Cup isn't at the engraver's. 
And you can’t own up, unless you 
want to get me expelled.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Onion Seller 

An e day in the summer fifteen- 
year-old Gustav came over 
from Brittany to sell onions. 

He had his bicycle with him, 
and his onions in a great basket 
which he stored in the seaside 
town where he landed. On his 
first day young Gustav called at 
a pretty red house in a village. 

As he waited his eye fell on a 
dustbin without a lid. In it 
were thrown two half-loaves and 
some remains of pudding. Gus¬ 
tav’s eyes widened with surprise. 
His thrifty little mother out in 
Q/aimperle would have made 
soup out of the. bread, would 
have done something clever with 
the stodgy ginger substance he 
saw. Wasps were circling round, - 
or perchance the French boy 
would have helped himself, for 
he had nothing to eat till he had 
sold some of his onions. ’ _• 

He was fortunate in disposing 
of two strings of them here to a 
cook who looked too lazy and 
good-tempered to bother about 
anything. % Then he went up to a 
girls’ school, where he thought 
they must want onions. And he 
was right. They did. 

Next day Gustav saw a good 
many more dustbins on liis 
rambles, and began to feel just a 
little contempt for the wasteful 
English. But just when he was 
growing tired of his work he was 
asked in to tea by a lady 
standing in her own garden, by 
her own onions. What a cup of 
tea that was! Strong and fra¬ 
grant and refreshing on that ho L 
afternoon. Gustav looked at his 
hostess thoughtfully. 

“ The English can all make 
tea,” said he admiringly. 

“ Oh, not all,” she told him 
with a jolly laugh. “ But you 
can all make coffee ! ” 

After that Gustav paid a call 
at a farmhouse, where he saw 
an old gentleman very tenderly 
doctoring a cat with a sore ear. 

It was quite a commonplace - 
looking cat, not worth taking 
trouble over, Gustav felt. And 
as he cycled away, after having 
sold a string of onions to the 
old man who was almost too 
bothered to be disturbed, he 
said to himself, “ I believe the 
English are kinder to ugly little 
cats than we are ! ” 

The next day was hotter than 
ever. Gustav was astonished at 
finding people in the inns and 
restaurants sitting indoors. Why 
were there no tables out in the 
sunshine, no open-air cafes ? he 
asked the landlady of a • stuffy- 
looking boarding-house. 

The lady was hot and tired and 
did not take his remarks kindly. 

“ But don’t be angry with me, 
chere niadame answered Gustav 
soothingly. He looked behind 
her into the kitchen where the 
fire was clear and red. ” I will 
gladly come and make you a 
French omelette if you will make 
me a cup of your wonderful 
English tea in return,” he said. 

And she let him. And hoyv 
surprised were the guests up^ 
stairs that evening to tastfe 
something so feathery light, so 
golden and delicious! 
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Qratefully, Cheerily, Enjoy the Hours Uhat Fly 




THE BRAN TUB 

An Arithmetical Name 

Jt/jY head is ten times ten, 

My body is but one; 

Just add five hundred more and then, 
Though mighty with the mightiest 
men, . 

My history is done. 

Although I own 
No royal throne, 

Throughout the Sunny South, on 
fame l stand alone. 

Answer next week 

The Phases of the Moon 
'jThe Moon at different times of the 
month appears to have a 
different shape, owing to the fact 
that only portions of the illuminated 
face are visible to us on the Earth. 

Take a teacup, place it upside 
down on a sheet of paper, and draw a 
circle in pencil. This will represent 



the Moon’s journey round the Earth. 
Then cut out small pieces of silver 
paper as shown and place them in 
these positions, and you will have the 
Moon’s phases for a month. 

The place on the right-hand side 
where nothing appears is occupied by 
xhe new Moon which is not visible to 
us at all. 

How the Chesterfield Coat Got Its 
Name 

^ style of overcoat suitable for 
either light or heavy material 
was named after the celebrated Earl 
of Chesterfield, whose letters to his 
son are good literature but bad morals. 
A certain style of couch has also 
been named after this earl. 

What Are We ? 

JnJever a day passes over the Earth 
Without a death or without a 
birth ; 

Never a day but a change takes place, 
And full of change is this mortal race. 
The seasons come and the seasons go, 
The wild wind raves and the rivers 
flow; 

The trees are green and the trees are 
bare; 

All, all is change: thus from year to 
year 

The world rolls on in its wondrous 
way, 

And the wild waves leap and the wild 
waves play. 

Yet ever above in most curious forms 
We woo the Sun and obey the storms. 

Answer next week 

Changeling 
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Change the word Nail into Wood with 
four intervening links, altering one letter 
at a time and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

Ct " Answer next week 


evening the planets Venus 
Uranus 


its 
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Other Worlds Next Week 

In the 
and 

are in the South- 
West, Jupiter is 
in the South, and 
Mars is in the 
South-East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as 
seen looking 
South at S a.m. on'December 10. 

Do You Live at Nantwich ? 

T I!I $ name means the dwelling by 
the stream, being made up of 
the Welsh word Nant, for stream, 
and the old English word wic, a 
village or dwelling. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Greenfinches are seen collecting 
in flocks. Moles are at work 
throwing up their hillocks. The fetid 
hellebore and the daisy are in blossom 
in sheltered situations. Mezereon is 
in flower. 

Wasting Wireless Current 

Long leads from wireless low- 
tension accumulators cause 
waste of current and drop in voltage, 
while from high-tension batteries 
they are positively disastrous. High-.- 
tension electricity, even the so-called 
high-tension of 60 volts or so used in 
some wireless receivers, will run to 
waste if it is given the slightest chance. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

]\Jy first is in spilling and also in 
spoil, 

My second’s in labour and also in toil, 
My third is in uncle and also in aunt, 
Myfourthis in cannot and also in can’t, 
My fifth is in healthy and also in hale, 
My sixth is in pallid and also in pale, 
My seventh’s in master and also in 
maid, 

My eighth is in purchase and also in 
paid, 

My ninth is in cattle and also in goat,' 
My tenth is in harbour and also in 
boat, 

My eleventh’s in sneezing, and also in 
snort, 

My whole is a prosperous English 

port. Answer next week 

A Hint for Young Carpenters ' 

\Yhen nailing two boards together 
a very good clinch may be 
secured in the simple way shown in 
the sketch. After driving the nail the 
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projecting end is turned round so 
that the point is toward the wood. 
The join is completed by hammering 
this point downward. 

An Alphabet of History 

t^ach of these couplets refers to a 
historical character whose name 
begins with the letter in large type. ' d 
The answers will appear next week, 
when a further set of rhymes will 
also be given. Last week’s characters 
were Alcuin, Bayard, Cato, Dupleix, 
Eliot. 

p He wrote of chivalry and knightly 
lore 

And told of battles in a famous 
war. 

G A thousand men this gallant hero 
led, 

Who helped the cause for which 
Italians bled. 

HA pope was this who with ■ an 
emperor vied, 

But, though so powerful, he in 
exile died. 

J This Catholic queen gave bold 
Columbus aid, 

And saw the Inquisition’s powers 
arrayed. 

T Her husband of all Europe would 
J be chief, 

She was an empress for a period 

. brief. 
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Jacko Looks at the Pictures 

A dolphus told the family one day that he was going to the 
Monkeyville Art Exhibition,. and he asked his mother if 
she would like to go with him. 

44 I'm sorry, dear,” she said, “ but I have promised to pay 
Miss Ape a little visit. But I daresay Jacko would like to go.” 

44 I daresay he would,” remarked Adolphus. “ But I’m quite 
sure I shouldn't like to go with Jacko. He would look very 
funny in a smart crowd of fashionable people.” 

Jacko scowled. “ So it's only the fashionable people who are 
going! ” he thought. “ And Adolphus fancies he's one of them.” 

He stuck his hands in his pockets and thought deeply. While, 
he was thus pleasantly engaged he caught sight of Chimp. 

“ Hallo ! ” said Chimp. 44 You look as if someone had just 
taken a rise out of you ! ” 

No fear ! ” said Jacko. “ I'm trying to think how I can 
take a rise out of Adolphus; his conceit is getting the limit! ” 
And he told Chimp all about the Art Exhibition. 

“If that's the case,” said Cliimp cheerfully, “ we'll go along 
too ! Something is sure to happen to Adolphus if we're there ! ” 

But it was not so easy to get into the rooms as they expected. 
The man at the door was very firm, and made them highly 



Adolphus gave a tremendous yell 


indignant by saying that no children were admitted unless 
accompanied by a grown-up person. However, the two watched 
Adolphus from afar, and hoped for the best. 

Presently a lady with a baby came along; but she'also was 
refused admittance. “ Infants in arms not allowed, Mum,” said 
the man at the door. “ Unless accompanied by a grown-up,” 
muttered Jacko; and he whispered something in Chimp's ear. 

Chimp grinned and nodded violently. Then Chimp stepped 
forward and very gallantly offered to look after the baby while 
the lady went in. She seemed very pleased by his kind offer. 

So was Jacko, who walked in beside her ! 

Adolphus was in a very good humour. All the important 
people in Monkeyville were at the Art Gallery that day, and 
Adolphus felt he was making an excellent impression on the 
fashionable crowd. He met a friend who didn't know much 
about pictures, and as Adolphus had painted a few he thought 
he knew everything there was to know about them. 

“ This is one of my efforts,” he said with modest pride, and 
he pointed to a weird-looking landscape high up on the wall. 

His friend was gazing at the picture with admiration, when 
suddenly Adolphus gave a tremendous yell l 

It was only the little monkey, which Chimp had managed 
somehow to smuggle into Jacko's pocket! 

Adolphus was furious. - 

“ Somebody has been playing tricks on me 1 ” he thundered, 
as the indignant mother snatched up her baby. 

In the general hubbub Jacko and liis friend slipped away. . 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



Le piano Le perroquet Le rateau 

Mettez-vous done au piano et joliez. 
Certains perroquets s’expriment bien. 
Le rateau a un manche et des dents. 

A Word Square 

Lhe following clues indicate four 
words which written one under 
the other will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 

Peruse. # Always. . A combining 
word meaning air. To let fall. 

Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



sets \ 3 \ 

3'49 
P. M; K : 

NOON 


rises 

7*58 

A.M. 


Df MERRYMAN 

Good Exercise 

41 ]\Iotoring is wonderful,” said a 
man to his friend. “ Do you 
know that since the craze set in I am 
feeling altogether more fit.” 

44 Re ally ? I didn’t know you 
motored.” 

44 1 don’t,” was the reply; “ I dodge.” 

An Angling Hint 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day, 


From the grocery man 1 
In Cold Storage 

Th e would-be contributor had left 
some jokes with the Editor and 
was calling to ask if they had been 
used. 

4 ‘ No,” said the Editor. “ I am 
afraid your jokes left me cold.” 

44 Then why not keep them for your 
special Summer Number ? ” 

Variety 

Lhe boarding-house was not noted 
for the variety of its menus. 

“ Eggs and bacon Tor breakfast 
again this morning ? ” asked one of the 
boarders. 

“ No, sir,” said the maid. 44 Not 
eggs and bacon today.” 

44 Good ! ” exclaimed, the boarder. 
“ What are we to have ? ” 

“ Bacon.” 

Merely a Myth 

Quoth the Sea Serpent,. 44 Fiddle- 
^ de-dee! 

I am merely a myth of the sea. 

When a barrel’s afloat 
Or an overturned boat 
Folks who sight it mistake that for 
me!” . 

A Cook Still Wanted 

J^Jrs. Smith was interviewing an 
applicant for the post of cook, 
and asked for references. 

“ I’ve torn them up, ma’am,” said 
the would-be cook. 

“ Torn them up ? ” queried Mrs. 
Smith. “ How very foolish of you.” 

“ I don’t think you’d say so if you 
had seen them,” was the reply. 

Non-Stop 

"['he very new motorist drove right 
on past a sign which said 
“ Stop ” 

“ Can’t you read ? ” the policeman 
called after him. 

“ Yes,” replied the motorist; 44 but 
l can’t stop.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cros3 Word Puzzle 

the 


Here is 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

Scissors. 

. A Charade 
ulow-worm ' 
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Hidden Fruit 
stspfssad 
PINEAPPLE 
iristaoot 
NECT-A R I NE 
e d k s 1 k 1 e r 

What Am l? Health. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

- A yard measure. A nail is a six¬ 
teenth of a yard. 
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zine, _the monthly the whole world loves. My 
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Jumbo Asks for IVlore—This elephant on the new outdoor terraces 
at the Leipzig Zoo has an advantage over the other animals in 
similar quarters for he is able to beg for titbits with his trunk. 



Vacuum Cleaner for Chimneys—A new idea in chimney cleaning is 
being used in America, where a pipe is inserted in the chimney 
and soot withdrawn by a vacuum cleaner. Here we see the huge 
bag which receives the soot. 


Musicians in Training—The students’ orchestra at the Royal 
Academy of Music now receives instruction from Sir Henry Wood, 
the distinguished conductor, who is seen here in charge. 







. Getting Ready for Christmas—At the Alexandra Orphanage, 
Haverstock Hill, the girls have been taught during their cookery 
; lessons how to make Christmas puddings. Here we see some of 
them at work mixing the ingredients. 



An Alpine Scene in England—This is not a picture of climbers 
making their way up an Alpine glacier. It shows a party of work¬ 
men roped together to repair a steeply-banked section of the 
motor-racing track at Brooklands. 


A London Reflection—This remarkable pic¬ 
ture was taken in a court just off Fleet Street 
after a heavy downpour of rain. 


The Kaiser’s Desk—In the Imperial Palace" in Berlin is this desk 
made of wood from Nelson’s Victory which Queen Victoria pre¬ 
sented to the Kaiser. On it he signed the mobilisation order in 1914. 
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